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CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM. 


Durine the last ten years the attention of the people of the United 
States has been powerfully drawn to the subject of their constitutions, and 
within the last five years eleven State Conventions have been held, for the 
formation of eleven constitutions, for eleven of the old independent states, 
while many other states are still agitating the question; and seven con- 
ventions in new states have provided as many new constitutions for an 
equal number of new independent sovereignties. In all these constitu- 
tions many improvements, suggested by the working of the old ones, 
have been made upon the instruments ; and the constitutions of the new 
states, having the advantage of the experience of the old ones, contain all 
the “latest improvements” adapted to the new state of things. The old 
constitutions which have been revised are as follows: 


Date of Date of Date Date 
old new r of 
Constitution, one. ‘ new, 


New-Hampshire ; : 805 85 
New-Jersey 8 816 85 
New-York 8: 846 Sli 847 
Maryland 8: 835 1850 
DIAM is cca a xe 81s 846 PONE cas nes casacak | ee 
Missouri 

Some of these instruments were of venerable dates, and had not been in- 
fluenced by the political experience accumulated in half a century of self- 
government, In all that time the fierce strife of parties in town, county, 
state, and federal elections, have conspired to interest the great body of the 
people in questions of government, and to impress upon them in a greater or 
less degree the theory of government, continually illustrated in its practical 
administration. The power has thus settled, as it were, more firmly into 
the hands of the people, who are more fully recognized as the depository 
of the great residuum of power, The circumstances under which this 
country was settled by colonists, who were so widely separated by time 
and distance from the mother country, compelled them to depend upon 
themselves for local government. The habit being thus forced upon them, 
the principles of government were evolved from the daily experience of 
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those who were at the same time the governors and the governed. By the 
time that the increase of population compelled the meetings of delegates to 
supersede the town meetings of all the people, the electors of delegates 
were as well versed in the duties of legislatures as those whom they elect- 
ed. But it became obvious, that as the people, in whom the whole power 
rested, an? who exercised it in town meetings, now met only by delega- 
tions, thé ut a written organic Jaw should exist for the guidance of ‘those de- 
legates, and Virginia has the honor of being the first nation of the earth 
which asse »mbled a convention of its most sagacious citizens, to draw up 
an instrument which was to form a fundamental law for the guidance of 
legislation, and which should be deposited among the archives of the state, 
where every one should be free to appeal to its teat. This examp le was 
followed by all the other states, and by them collectively certain powers 
were granted to form a central government ; as far as those powers go, the 
great ‘residue of the power remaining with the states. All these state 
constitutions, not having had the benefit of much experience, were neces- 
sarily imperfect. That of the federal government has a the best of all 
the constitutions, and its excellence will be found, probably, upon strict ana- 
lysis, to rest upon the limited number of powers granted in it, and the preci- 
sion with which the remainder are reserved tu the several states, each of 
which has a political interest in jealously guarding the line of its own rights. 
This interest was actively present at the formatiun of the instrument, and 
was the conservative principle which, by compelling precision in the spe- 
cification of powers granted directly to the federal government, and those 
prohibited to the states by the federal Constitution, has been the main 
vause of its durability. The powers granted in it are iinportant and well-de- 
fined. They are kept actively in operation, and are of a nature to under- 
go very little change in the lapse of time, either in themselves or in their 

relation to the circumstances in which they a rate, 

The state constitutions, on the other hand, had no such opposing out- 
side interests, which sought actively to re stzie t the pewaes whi e the levis- 
latures were to derive fromthem. On the other hand, th » politicians who 
formed the conventions sought rather to aggrexate to the ties, of 
which they might be called upon to form a oops r from which, by pecu- 
liar combinations, the *y might desire honor o + welt, or both, at the ex- 
pense of the people, more power than was either safe or proper. In pro- 
fessing to divide the governments into the three Jeading branches of exe- 
cutive, legislative, and judiciary, they aggregated to the executive the 
appointing power, in such a degree as to destroy the fancied security 
which was to be derived from the supposed separation. When the con- 
stitutions of the states were formed, at the close of the revolutionary war, 


or what might, with greater propriety, be called the “ war of resistanee,” 
{nglish ideas of government beset our statesmen, and the importance of 
separating the three powers of government was every where admitted, 


When, however, a constitution, which is an act of the people in thei 
original character of sovereignty, was to be formed, the executive, or law- 
executing power was made a part of the legislative or law-making power, 
by making his assent necessary for a bill to become a law; and to him, 
also, was given the appointment of the judges who were to expound and 
execute the law, under his superinte ndence. Having thus not only the 
appointment of all the executive officers of the state, the number of 
which was increased at the expense of the reserved rights of the people, 
and also of the judiciary, who were to administer the laws, to the making 
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of which his own voice was necessary, he held a patronage, which violated 
the principles of self-government, and which tended directly to the conso- 
lidation of all the powers of government in the hands of one of its 
branches. Gradually the evils flowing from this mingling of powers, 
which never would have taken place even in - inexperienced age, had 
the people, to whom all the powers belonged, been actively protected 
when conventions met to confer powers upon their delegates, have be- 
come manifest, and nearly all the new constitutions have placed the judi- 
ciary upon its true ground of direct responsibility to the people by elec- 
tion; and has also, in most cases, made all the executive officers, both 
local and general, elective. The executive head is thus severed from the 
judiciary, and his powers circumscribed to their more just proportions, as 
superintendent of the administration of the laws. In the following states, 
where the appointment of judge was, under the old constitution, in the 
hands of the governor, the elective principle has succeeded, viz., in New- 
York, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, New-Hampshire, Michigan. In the 
following the elections were by joint ballot of the two houses of law 
makers, and now by the peop le—New Jersey, Ohio and Illinois. In the 
new states the elective principle prevails, and, in nearly all the states 
where the judges are elective, the period of holding office is limited. 
To the same extent as the election of judges has been restored to the 
people, has the patronage of the executive been shorn of the appointment 
of local officers, which has been restored to the people, among whom and 
for whom their duties are exercised. By these means the three powers of 
government have become more effectu: ally separated, and the political in- 
fluence of the executive chief much diminished. 

Reform has also extended to the law-making branch, and the powers 
and influence of those bodies restrained. Fora long time the doctrine 
was sought to be inculeated, that as the immediate representatives of the 
people, the Legislature possessed the whole power of the state, including 
the granting of special privileges—the loaning of credits, and the unlimited 
power of borrowing money. Experience has brought with it the neces- 
sity of very cle: arly and pointe diy forbidding the Legislature to exercise 
such powe rs—of cireumse ribing the power to grant charters, and depriving 
them altogether of the right of borrowing money on their own responsi- 
bility. The power of granting special privileges to corporate bodies— 
endowing them with larger credit and less liability for their engagements 
than is permitted to individual citizens, thereby building up a powerful 
influence adverse to imparti ul legislation, and also of becoming not only 
a monopoly builder of public works upon a gri ind scale, but the source 
of credit for corporate comps anies engaged in hazardous speculations, have 
been not only the means of serious pecuniary loss to the public at large, 
but the groundwork of political influence, on which has been reared the 
fortunes of partie 3 and clique s, aided by a seaffoli ling of cor ruption. 

To be convinced of this, one need but review the hi story of banking in 
this state for the last half century. The first applications for bank charters 
were made under the Constitution of 1777. Through the imperfections of 
that instrument—imperfections which sprang entirely from the ine *xperience 
of those who drew it, and of those by whom it was adop ‘ted—opportunities 
for such gross and flagrant corruption were afforded, that on three different 
occasions a majority in the Legislature was controlled by direct and une- 
quivocal bribery. To propitiate the outraged fe: lings of the public, as 
well as to prev ent the recurrence of such scandals in our legislation, the 
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Convention who revised the Constitution in 1821, gave the subject a care- 
ful examination. The result was, the introduction of a clause requiring 
the assent of two-thirds of both Houses to create a moneyed corporation. 
Though this prov ision may have prevented much impure legislation, yet 
the remedial principle had only been approached, not reache d. ‘The dele- 
gates to that Convention had not then the experience in the operation of 
special legislation which the last twenty years have furnished. They lit- 
tle dreamed that in less than three years from the time their deliberations 
terminated, fifty thousand dollars would be disbursed among the members 
of the New-York Le gislature in pure ‘hasing a single bs anking privilege— 
that of the Commercial Bank of New-York city—which since faile d, in- 
volving the public in great loss; and that it would become a notorious 
fact, that in nearly every banking institution to be established by that 
body for the next twenty years, a large number of its members would 
have a deep pecuniary interest—that they would be the first, in one way 
or another, to participate in the profits of those very institutions which 
they, by their own votes, were to aid in creating. 

The granting of these charters, which were to exert direct influence in 
their several localities, was an effectual means of organizing political sup- 
port to the granting power, coming in aid of the appointment of local 
officers and the vast army of contractors, brokers, jobbers, and dependants, 
which resulted from the power to borrow money and construct public 
works, formed altogether a means of controlling and consolidating power 
at the expense of towns and counties, which was accumulating strength 
daily, until it even set at defiance the provisions of the Constitution. 
Thus the Constitution of 1821 provided that the assent of two thirds of 
the members elected to each branch of the Legislature should be requisite 
to every bill granting public money to private purposes. Notwithstand- 
ing which, over $3,000.000 of state bonds were granted to the Erie Rail- 
road by a simple majority, and those illegal bonds are now a part of 
the state debt. In order to legalize them, the opinion of William H. 
Seward was purchased by the company to the effect that the Erie Rail- 
Road Company is nota private company, because the road is a “long one.” 
The learned gentleman, with that flimsy sophistry for which he is remark- 
able, did not, however, define the le neth requ uired to confer pub lie ity upon a 
private road, ‘The system of log-rolling for charters and loans necessarily 
reached a culminating point, and the revulsion of 1836-7 broke down, at a 
ruinous loss to the people of the state, many of the banks which had ori- 
ginated ten years previously in political corruption. Amid the universal 
panic and loss which these disasters occasioned, the general banking law 
was passed April, 1838. This provided that any number of persons might 
prosecute the banking business at any time, by complying with certain for- 
malities, and depositing with the Compt roller of the state securities, which 
were gradually, under the spur of experience, restricted to bonds and mort- 
gages, and New-York or United States 6 per ct. stocks, as a guarantee for the 
rede smption of the circulating notes issued by them. The state debt had al- 
ready reached a very high figure, $28,000, 000, and works had been proje cted 
by speculators which, under the log-rolling system, were entitled to 75 mil- 
lions of state credits to aid them. The means of paying the interest 
of the existing debt without borrowing, were already exhausted, and 
direct taxes, with a suspension of all «tate works, and loans of credits, 
had become inevitable. All these abuses made so vivid an impres- 
sion upon the public mind, that they became a leading motive for 
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summoning the Convention which formed the Constitution of 1846— 
which instrument restrains the Legislature from contracting debts or 
granting special charters to nr age allowing it to enact only general 
laws for that object. In relation to debts, the provisions are as fol- 


lows:— 


Section 9. The credit of the state shall not, in any manner, be given or loan- 
ed to, or in aid of any individual association or corporation. 

Section 10. The state may, to meet casual deficits or failures in revenues, 
or for expenses not provided for, contract debts, but such debts, direct and 
contingent, singly or in the aggregate, shail not at any time exceed one mil- 
lion of dollars; and the moneys arising from the loans creating such debts, 
shall be applied to the purpose for which they were obtained, or to repay the 
debt so contracted, and to no other purpose whatever. 

Scction 11. In addition to the above limited power to contract debts, the 
state may contract debts to re pel i invasion, suppress insurrection, or defend 
the state in war; but the money arising from the contracting of such debts 
shall be applied to the purpose for which it was raised, or to repay such debts, 
and to no other purpose whatever. 

Section 12. Except the debts specified in the tenth and eleventh sections of 
this article, no debt shall be hereafter contracted by or on behaif of this state, 
unless such debt shall be authorized by a law, for some single work or object, 
to be distinctly specified therein; and such law shall impose and provide for 
the collection of a direct annual tax to pay, and sufficient to pay the interest 
on such debt as it falls due, and also to pay and discharge the principal of such 
debt within eighteen years from the time of the contracting thereof. 


In relation to corporations, the powers are thus defined : 


Section 1. Corporations may be formed under general laws ; but shall not be 
created by special act, except for municipal purposes, and in cases where, in the 
judgment of the legislature, the objects of the corporation cannot be attained 
under general laws. All general laws and special acts passed pursuant to this 
section, may be altered from time to time, or repealed. 

Section 2. Dues from corporations shall be secured by such individual 
liability of the corporators and other means as may be prescribed by law. 

Section 3. The term corporations, as used in this article, shall be construed 
to include all associations and joint-stock companies, having any of the powers 
or privileges of corporations not possessed by individuals or partnerships. And 
all corporations shall have the right to sue, and shail be subject to be sued, in all 
courts in like cases as natural persons. 

Section 4. The legislature shall have no power to pass any act granting any 
special charter for banking purposes; but corporations or associations may be 
formed for such purposes under general laws. 

Section 5. The legislature shall have no power to pass any law sanctioning in 
any manner, directly or indirectly, the suspension of specie payments, by any 
person, association, or corporation, issuing bank-notes of any description. 

Section 6. The legislature shall provide by law for the registry of all bills or 
notes, issued or put in circulation as money, and shall require ample security 
for the redemption of the same in specie. 

Section 7. The stock- holders, in every corporation and joint-stock association 
for banking purposes, issuing bank-notes or any kind of paper credits to circu- 
late as money, after the first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty, shall be individually responsible, to the amount of their respective share or 
shares of stock inany such corporation or association, for all its debts and lia- 
bilities of every kind, contracted after the said first day of January, one thousand 
eight handred and fifty. 


The “ ample security ” here required, is defined to be the bonds and 
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mortgages on productive property, worth double the amount in New-York 
and United States stocks. The progress of banking, under the present 
law, has been such as to absorb nearly all these securities, and to raise the 
price of the lowest available descriptions to 8 per cent. premium. But 
the banking interest is an immense one, and the demand it creates for 
stocks for securities was a powerful lever in enabling the party in power to 
evade the above apparently sufficiently stringent provisions in relation to 
debt. Thus, inasmuch as that the canals yield nearly $800,000 per 
annum, in excess of the state expenses, interest on debt and sinking fund, 
and the constitution permits that surplus to be annually appropriated to the 
enlargement of the canals, the present legislature, which, in truth and jus- 
tice, has command only of the surplus of the present year for which it is 
elected, undertakes to borrow nine millions of dollars, on pledge of the 
future revenues, which may not exist, and which, if they do, are under the 
control only of the future legislatures, during the existence of which they 
accrue. So palpable a violation of the constitution, on such terms, 
would be frustrated by the refusal of capitalists to take the se rip so issued ; 
but the bank interest, which is compelled to find security for notes that it 
is anxious to issue, is allowed to deposit these scrips, which prudent capi- 
talists will not buy, as security for notes issued to the public. Thus the 
contracts on the works are given to partizans of the so-called “ woolly- 
head ” party or Seward-men, who receive in payment these scrips, and 
sell them to the banks, who receive for them, from the comptroller, an 
equal amount of notes to circulate as money. ‘This latter is circulated 
among the people, who will ultimately lose it. It is obvious that the 
existence of the surplus, on which the issues of these scrips are based, de- 
pends upon the rates of tolls and the amount of business done ; conse- 
quently it is in the power of the next legislature to put the tolls at a rate 
which shall yield no more than the amount of money appropriated by 
the constitution—thus cutting off the supposititious surplus, on which this 
fraudulent loan is based. By attempting, through this violation of the 
constitution, to realize the surplus of ten future years in the present one, 
an immense political patronage is derived to the Seward party, who alone 
enjoy the expenditure ; and these persons, including the Speaker of the 
House, openly jeer the “ silver-grays,” or old whigs, for their blind folly 
in aiding them to procure the means of consolidating their power, the 
accomplishment of which will be the signal for ostracising their good- 
natured friends. That Seward party has its origin in disregard for the 
federal Constitution, and finds its support in violating that of the state. 

The abuse of this debt-creating power, has been the fruitful source of 
evilin many of the other states of the Union, particularly in Mississippi, 
where the term “ repudiation,” as applied to state debts, has its origin, in 
relation to the bonds of that state, issued in violation of the express pro- 
visions of the state constitution ; and, although it is a disgrace to that 
state to have had a Legislature which would wilfully violate the terms of 
the instrument whence they derived their powers, it is no disgrace to the 
people that they would not suffer their organic laws to be violated with 
impunity. If New-York is now disgraced by a legislature which seeks to 
obtain money for party purposes, by committing a fraud upon the organic 
law, the people will know how to punish disobedient servants and their 
accomplices. 

However much the course of Mississippi has been clamored against, 
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by those who oppose legislative accountability, those events have had a 
powerful impression upon the public mind ; and all the constitutions, new 
and revised, contain more stringent restr ints upon the debt-contracting 
power. As an instance of the wide- spread and universal jealousy of the 
legislative action in this matter, we append the debt clauses from all the 
new constitutions : 


CONSTITUTIONAL RESTRAINTS UPON PUBLIC DEBTS. 


Micnican.—T be Legislature shall provide for an annual tax, sufficient, with 
other resources, to pay the estimated expenses of the State Government, the in- 
terest of the state debt, and such deficiency as may occur in the resources. 

The state may contract debts to meet deficits in revenue. Such debts shall 
not in the aggregate at any one time exceed fifty thousand dollars. 

The credit of the state shall not be granted to or in aid of any person, asso- 
ciation or corporation. 

No scrip, certificate, or other evidence of state indebtedness shall be issued, 
except for the redemption of stock previously issued, or for such debts as are 
expressly authorized in this Constitution. 

The state shall not subscribe to or be interested in the stock of any company, 
association or corporation. 

The state shall not be a party to, or interested in, any work of internal im- 
provement, nor engaged in carrying on any such work, except in the expenditure 
of grants to the state, of land or other property. 





Cauirornia; State Dests.—-The Legislature shall not in any manner create 
any debt or debts, liability or liabilities, which shall, singly or in the aggregate, 
with any previous debts or liabilities, exceed the sum of three hundred thousand 
dollars, except in case of war, to repel invasion, or suppress insurrection, unless 
the same shall be authorized by some law for some single object, or work to be 
distinctly specified therein, which law shall provide ways and means, exclusive 
of loans, for the payment of the interest of such debt or liability as it falls due, 
and also to pay and discharge the principal of such debt or liability within twenty 
years from the time of the contracting therof, and shall be irrepealable until the 
principal and interest thereon shall be paid and discharged; but no such law 
shall take effect until at a general election it shall have been submitted to the 
people, and have received a majority of all the votes cast for and against it at such 
election, and all money raised by authority of such law, shall be applied only to 
the specific object therein stated, or to the payment of the debt thereby created, 
and such Jaw shall be published in atleast one newspaper in eac h judicial district, 
if ene is published therein, throughout the state, for three months next preceding 
the election at which it is submitted to the people. 

ILuino1s.—Seclion 37. Each general assembly shall provide for all the appro- 
priations necessary for the ordinary and contingent expenses of the government 
until the adjournment of the next regul: ur session, the aggregate amount of which 
shall not be increased without a vote of two-thirds of each house, nor exceed the 
amount of revenue authorized by law to be raised in such time; Provided, the 
State ma; y, to meet casual deficits or failures in revenues, contract debts never 
to exceed in the aggregate fifty thousand dollars; and the moneys thus borrowed 
shall be applied to the purpose for which they were obtained, or to repay the 
debt thus made, and for no other purpose ; and no other debt, except for the 
purpose of repelling invasion, suppressing insurrection, or defending the state in 
war, (for payment of which the faith of the state shall be pledged, ) shall be 
contracted, unless the law authorizing the same shall, ata general electicn, have 
been submitted to the people, and have received a majority ofall the votes cast 
for members of the general assembly at such election. The general assembly 
shall provide for the publication of said law for three months at least before the 
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vote of the people shall be taken upon the same ; and provision shall be made, at 
the time, for the payment of the interest annually, as it shal! accrue, by a tax 
levied for the purpose, or from other sources of revenue ; which Jaw, providing 
for the payment of such interest by such tax, shall be irrepealable until such 
debt be paid; And provided further, that the law levying the tax shall be sub- 
mitted to the people with the law authorizing the debt to be contracted. 

Section 38. The credit of the state shall not, in any manner, be given to, or 
in aid of, any individual, association or corporation. 





Onto.—Section 1. The State may contract debts to supply casual deficits or 
failures in revenues, or to meet expenses not otherwise provided for, but the ag- 
gregate amount of such debts, direct and contingent, whether contracted by vir- 
tue of one or more acts of the General Assembly, or at different periods of time, 
shall never exceed seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, andthe money arising 
from the creation of such debts shall be applied to the purpose for which it waa 
obtained, or to re-pay the debts so contracted, and for no other purpose whatever. 

Section 4. The credit of the state shall not in any manner be given, or loaned 
to, or in aid of, any individual, association or corporation whatever, nor shall 
the state ever hereafter become a joint owner or stockholder in any company 
or association, in this State or elsewhere, formed for any purpose whatever. 


New-Jersey.—* The Legislature shall not, in any manner, create any debt 
or debts, liability or liabilities of the state, which shall singly, or in the aggre- 
gate, with any previous debt or liabilities, exceed $100,000, except for purposes 
of war, or to repel invasion, or to suppress insurrec ion, unless the same shall 
be authorized by law, for some single object or work to be distinctly specitied 
therein: which Jaw shall provide the ways and means, exc lusive of loans, to 
pay the interest of such debt or Jiability as it falls due; and also to pay and dis- 
charge the princip: 1 of suc th debt or liz ability within thirty- five years from the 
time of contracting thereof, and shall be irre ‘pealable until such debt or liability, 
and the interest the sreon, are fully paid and discharged: and no such law she all 
take effect until it shall, at a general election, have been submitted to the people, 
and have received the sanction of a majority of all the votes cast for and against 
it at such election; and all money to be raised, by the authority of such 
law, sha!l be applied only to the spec ifie obje ct stated therein, and to the pay- 
ment of the di bt the reby created. This section shall not be construed to refer 
to any money th: it has been or may be deposited with this state by the govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

“ The credit of the state cannot be loaned, directly or indirectly, in any 
case.”’ 


Loutstana.—* The a shall not pledge the faith of the state for the 
payment of any bonds, ls, or other contracts or obligations, for the benefit or 
use of any pe rson or persons, ops or body politic whatever. But the 
state shall have the right to issue new bunds in payment of its outstanding obli- 
gations or liabilities, one ther due or not; the said new bonds, however, are not 
to be issued for a larger amount, or at a higher rate of interest than the original 
obligations they are intended to replace. 

‘ The ageregate amount of debts hereafter contracted by the Legislature, 
snall never exceed the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, except in case of 
war, to repel invasions, or suppress insurrections, unless the same be authorized 
by some law, for some single object or work, to be distinctly specified therein ; 
which law shall ee de ways and means by taxation, for the payment of run- 
ning interest during the whole time for which said debt shall be contracted, 
and for the full and pune tual discharge, at maturity, of the capital borrowed : 
and said law shall be irrepealable until principal and interest are fully paid and 
discharged, and shall not be put into execution until after its enactinents by the 
first Legislature, returned by a general election, after its passage.”’ 
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* The state shall not become a subscriber to the stock of any corporation or joint 
stock company.” 

Texas.—The aggregate amount of debts hereafter contracted by the Legis 
lature, shall never exceed the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, except in 
ase of war, to repel invasions, or suppress insurrections. And in no case shall 
any amount be borrowed except by a vote of two-thirds of both houses of the 
Legislature.” 

Missourt.—* The General Assembly shall have no power to pass any law 
wherchy any debt shall be created, that shall cuuse the entire indebtedness of the state, 
contracled under this Constitution, to exceed at an y one fame, twenly five thousand 


dollars, except in case of war, insurrection or invasion.” 


MaryLanp.—* Section 22. No debt shall herecfter be contracted by tl 
Legislature, unless such debt shall be authorized by a law providing for the 
collection of an annual tax or taxes sufficient to pay the interest on such debt asit 


IQ 


falls due, and to discharge the principal thereof within fifteen years from the 
time of contracting the same, and the taxes laid for this purpose shall not be re- 


pealed or applied to any other object until the said debt and the interest thereon 


} 1 } Y . po } ‘ 
shall be fully discharged, and the amount of debts so contracted and remaining 
asp" 


4 
— 


unpaid shall never exceed one hundred thousand dollars. 
¢ ] . : , lswidns 
State snail no In any manner, be viven or loaned to or 1n ald of any Indlv1laual, 


association or corporation, nor shall the General Assembly have the power, In 


any mode, to involve the state in the construction of works of internal improve- 
ment, or in any enterprise which shall involve the faith or credit of 
or make any appropriations therefor. And they shall not use or appropriate 
the proces ds of the internal improvement companies, or of the state tax now 
levied, or which may hereafter be levied, to pay off the public debt, to any 
other purpose, until ‘the interest and debt are fully paid, or the sinking fund 


shall be « qual to the amount of the outstanding debt: but the Le 9 slature may, 
without laying a tax, borrow an amount never to exceed fifty thonsand dollars, 


to meet te mporary deficiencies in the treasury, and may contract debts to any 


} 
amount that may be necessary for the defence of the state. 


INpIANA.—* Section 1. No act of the General Assembly shall authorize any 
debt to be contracted on behalf of the state, except to me t casual deficits in 
the revenue for the purpose of paying the interest on the state debt, to repel 
invasion, s ippress Insurrection, ¢ r, if hostilities are threatened, provide for the 
public defence.”’ 

lowa.—* The General Assembly shall not, in any manner, create debts, lia- 
bility or liabilities, which shall, singly or in the aggregate, wit! y previous 
debts or liabilities, ex-eed the sum of one hundred thousand dcllars.’’ The 


clause concluding in the same words as those of California. 


W 1sconsin.—Same provisions as Iowa. 


No matter what may have been the views of the people in relation to 


other constitutional provisions, there was no disagreement in relation to 
this matter of debt. All the legislations have been deprived absolutely 


itter; and yet the Governor of New- 





of all discretionary power in the mi 
York, in his last message, when advising an evasion of the constitution of 
this state, announced that the debt-r straining clause was passed by the 
people because the other provisions of the constitution were too desirable 


to be delayed on account of that clause. It is to be feared that the poli- 
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tical jobbers and their speculative backers may succeed in other states, 
as in New-York, in evading or disregarding the provisions of their re- 
spective constitutions ; but it is to be hoped that, at the first opportunity, 
an unmistakable expression of public opinion will promptly warn the job- 
bers that the behests of the people, as laid now down in the organic law, 
may not be disregarded with impunity. 

The patronage which flows from the power to contract debts, and em- 
bark in the construction of public works, has thus, by the universal voice 
of the freemen of all the states, expressed in large majorities, been cut 
off. Not less has been the decisive mandate in relation to the granting of 
charters, and the restricting of the liability of corporate capital. The 
general principle of permitting capital to associate for the prosecution of 
any undertaking, without the trouble and expense of a special charter, by 
simply complying with certain forms Jaid down in general Jaws, is every- 
where ac ‘knowledged ; but, in nearly all the states, the justice of the in- 
dividual liability of the stock-holders is admitted. We append here the 
constitutional provisions in relation to corporations, and it will be ob- 
served that they are particularly pointed at banking institutions: 


CONSTITUTIONAL RESTRAINTS UPON CORPORATIONS, 


New Jersey.—The assent of three-fifths of the members elected to each 
house, is required, for granting. altering, continuing and renewing any bank 
charter or muney corporation, and all such charters are limited to a term not 
exceeding twenty-one years. 

Loutsiana.—No corporate body shall be hereafter created, renewed, or ex- 
tended, with banking or discounling privileges. 


Trxas.—No corporate body shall hereafter be created, renewed, or extended, 
with banking or discounting privileges. 

No private corporation shall be created, unless the bill creating it shall be 
passed by two-thirds of both houses of the legislature; and two-thirds of the 
legislature shall have power to revoke and repeal all private corporations, by 
making compensation for the franchise. And the state shall not be part owner 
of the stock or property belonging to any corporation. 





Missourt.—No corporation, except for political or municipal purposes, or for 
the purposes of education or charity, shall be created, unless the bill creating the 
same shall contain a provision that the charter of such corporation may be re. 
pealad and annulled by a majority of both Houses of the General Assembly. 
And the stock-holders in all private corporstions, except corporations forthe pur- 
poses of education and of charity, shall be responsible, in their individual and pri- 
vate capacity, for all debts and liabilities of every kind incurred by such incorpora- 
tion. Nor shall any corporation be created for a longer period than twenty years ; 
and no corporation shall exercise any privileges prohibited in the preceding section. 
And the state shall not be part owner of the stock or property belonging to any 
corporation. Norshall the common school or seminary funds, nor any other 
funds or moneys which the state may, at any time, hold in trust for the citi- 
zens of this state, be placed in, or loaned to avy bank, or other incorporated 
Institution. 

The legislature shall prohibit, by law. individuals and corporations, except 
the Bank of the State of Missouri, and its bratiches, from issuing bills, checks, 
tickets, promissory notes, or other paper. to circulate as money. 





Micuican.—Corporations.—Corporations may be formed under general 
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laws, but shall not be created by special act, except for municipal pur- 
poses. 

No banking law, or law for banking purposes, or amendments tereof, shall 
have effect until the same shall, after its passaze, be submitted to a vote of the 
electors of the state, at a general election, and be approved by a majority of the 
votes cast thereon at such election. 

The officers and stockholders of banks issuing notes shall be individually 
liable, and all banks shall deposit State or U. S. stocks as security fur the re- 
demption of their notes. 

In case of the insolvency of any bank or banking association, the bill-holders 
thereof shall be entitled to preference in payment, over all other creditors of 
such bank or association. 

The legislature shall pass no law authorizing or sanctioning the suspension of 
specie payments by any person, association or corporation, 

Stock-holders of all corporations and joint-stock associations shall be indivi- 
dually liable for all labor performed for such corporation or association. 

No corporation, except fur municipal purposes. or for the construction of rail- 
roads, plank-roads, or canals, shall be created for a longer time than thirty 
years. 





Onio.—Sec. 1. The General Assembly shall pass no special act conferring 
corporate powers. 

Sec. 2. Corporations may be formed under general laws, but all such laws 
may. from time to time, be altered or repealed. 

Sec. 3 Dues from corporations shall be secured by such individual liability of 
the stock-holders, and other means, as may be prescribed by law, but, in all 
cases, each stock-holder shall be liable, over and above the stock by him or her 
owned, and any amount unpaid thereon, to a further sum, at least equal in 
amount to such stock. 

Sec. 4. The property of corporations now existing, or hereafter created, 
shall fur ever be subject to taxation, the same as the property of individuals. 

Sec. 7. No act of the General Assembly, authorizing associations with bank- 
ing powers, shall take effect, until it suall be submitted to the people, at the 
general election next succeeding the passage thereof, and be approved by a 
mujority of all the electors voting at such election. 


Inp1ana.—Corporations.—Sec, 1. ‘The General Assembly shall not have 
power to esiablish or incorporate, in this state, any bank or banking company 
or moneyed institution, for the purpose of issuing bills of credit, or bills payable 
to order or bearer, except under the conditions prescril bed in this constitution. 

Sec. 2. No banksshall be established otherwise than under a general bank- 
ing law. except as provided in the fourth section of this article. 

Sec. 3. It the General Assembly shall enact a general banking Jaw, such law 
shall provide for the registry and countersigning by an officer of state of all 
paper credit designed to be circulated as money, on ample collateral secority, 
readily convertible into specie, for the redem»iion of the same in gold and sil- 
ver, shall be required, which collateral security shall be under the control of the 
ae py er or officers of state 

Sec. 4. The General Assembly mey also charter a bank with brarches, with- 
out collateral security, as i quired in the preceding section. 

Sec. 5. Ifthe General Asseml ly shall estublish a bank with branches, the 
branches shall be mutually responsible fur each other's liabilities upon all paper 
credit issued as money. 

Sec. 8. The stock-holders in every bank or banking compary shall be indi- 
vidually responsible to an amount, over and above their stock, equal to their re- 
spective shares of stock, for all debts or liabilities of the said bank or banking 
company. 

Sec. 11. Every bank or banking company shall be required to cease all bank- 
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ing operations within twenty years from the date of its organization, and 
promptly thereafter to close its business. 

Sec. 12. The state shall not be a stock-holder in any bank after the expira- 
tion of the present bank charter, nor shall the credit of this state ever be given 
or loaned in aid of any person, association, or corporation; nor shall the state 
hereafter become a stock-holder in any corpuration or association. 

Sec. 13. Corporations other than banking shall not be created by special act, 
but may be formed under general laws. 





Cauirornia.—Section 31. ** Corporations may be formed under general 
laws, but shall not be created by special act, except fur municipal purposes. All 
general laws and special acts passed pursuant to this section may be altered from 
time to time, or repealed. 

Section 32. ** Dues from corporations shall be secured by such individual liability 
of the corporators, and other means, as may be prescribed by law. 

Scction 33. ‘* The term corporations, as used in this article, shall be construed 
to include all associations and joint stock companies having any of the powers or 
privileges of corporations, not possessed by individuals or partnerships. And all 
corporations shall have the right to sue, and shall be subject to be sued, in all 
courts, in like cases as natural persons. 

Seclion 34. * The Legislature shall have no power to pass any act granting 
any charter for banking purposes ; but associations may be formed under general 
laws for the deposit of gold and silver. But no such association shall make, issue, 
or put in circulation any bill, check, ticket, certificate, promissory note, or other 
paper, or the paper of any bank, to circulate as money. 

Section 35. ** The Legislature of this state shall prohibit by law, any person 
or persons, association, company or corporation, from exercising the privileges 
of banking or creating paper to circulate as money. 

Section 36. ** Hach stockholder of a corporation or joint stock association shall 
be individually and personally liable for his proportion of all its debts and 
liabilities.”’ 


Marybanp.—Section 45. ** The Legislature hereafter shall grant no charter 
for banking purposes, or renew any banking corporation now in existence, except 
upon the condition that the stockholders and directors shall be liable to the 
amount of their respective share or shares of stock in such banking institution 
for all its debts and liabilities upon note, bill or otherwise ; and upon the further 
condition that no director or other officer of said corporation shall borrow any 
money from said corporation; and if any director or other officer shall be con- 
victed upon indictment of directly or indirectly violating this article, he shall be 
punished by fine or imprisonment at the discretion of the court. All banks shall 
be open to inspection of their books, papers and accounts, under such regulations 
as may be prescribed by law. 

Seciion 47. ** Corporations may be formed under general laws, but shall not 
be created by special act, except for municipal purposes, and in cases where, in 
the judgment of the Legislature, the object of the corporation cannot be attuined 
under general laws. All laws and special acts pursuant to this section may be 
altered from time to time, or repealed; provided nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to alter, change or amend in any manne. the article in relation 
to banks.” 


Inuino1s.— Section 1. ‘* Corporations, not possessing banking powers or pri- 
vileges, may be formed under general laws, but shall not be created by special 
acts, except for municipal purposes, and, in cases where, in the judgment of the 
general assembly, the objects of the corporation cannot be attained under ge- 
neral laws. 

Section 2. ** Dues from corporations, not posse ssing banking powers or privi- 
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leges, shall be secured by such individual liabilities of the corporators, or other 
means, as may be prescribed by law. 

Section 3. * No state bank shall hereafter be created, nor shall the state own 
or be liable for any stock in any corporation. or joint stock association for banking 
purposes, to be hereafter created. 

Section 4. ** The stockholders in every corporation, or joint stock association 
for banking purposes, issuing bank notes, or any kind of paper credits to circulate 
as money, shall be individually responsible, to the amount of their respective 
share or shares of stock in any such corporation or association, for all its debts 
and liabilities of every kind. 

Section 5. “ No act of the general assembly, authorizing corporations or 
associations With banking powers, shall go into effect, or in any manner be in 
force, unless the same shall be submitted to the people at the general election 
next succeeding the passage of the sume, and be approved by a majority of all 
the votes cast at such clection fur and against such law.” 





Wisconsin.—Section 1. ** There shall be no Bank of issue within this state.” 

Section 2. ** The Legislature shall not have power to authorize or incorporate, 
by any general or spec ial law, any bank or other institution having any banking 
power or privilege, or to confer upon any corporation, institution, person or per- 
sons any oe power or privilege. 

Section 3. “It shall not be lawful for any corporation, institution, person or 
persons, within this state, under any pretence or authority, to make or issue 
any paper money, note, bill, certificate, or other evidence of debt whatever, in- 
tended to circulate as money. 

Section 4. “It shall not be lawful for any corporation within this state, under 
any pretence or authority, to exercise the business of receiving deposits of mo- 
ney, making discounts or buying or selling bills of exchange, or to do any other 
banking business whatever. 

Section 5. ** No branch or agency of any bank or banking institution of the 
United States, or of any state or territory within or without the United States, 

shall be entablin hed or maintained within this state. 

Section 6. * It shall not be lawful to circulate within this state after the year 
1847, any paper money, note, bill, certificate or other evidence of debt whatever, 
intended to circulate as money, issucd without this state, of any denomination 
less than ten dollars, or after the year 1849, of any denomination less than twenty 
dollars.” 

Iowa.— No corporate body shall hereafter be created, renewed, or ex- 
tended, with the priv ilege of “maki ing, issuing, or putting in circulation, any bill, 
check, ticket, certific ate, promissory note or other paper, or the paper of any 
other bank, to circulate as money. 

Corpurations shall not be created in this state by special laws, except for poli- 
tieal or municipal purposes ; but the legislature shall provide, by ge aarel laws, 
Jor the organization of all other corporations, except corporations with banking 
or discounting privileges, the creation of which is prohibited. 


The evils which the public suffered from the excessive debt and inordi- 
nate bank-expansion, were a lesson of experience which has not now been 
lost. Its effects upon the public mind are recorded in all the constitu- 
tions, and at this moment, when the losses have been recovered and gen- 
eral prospe rity tempts to a renew al of the paper sc ‘hemes of former years, 
those restraints are benefici: lly felt. The men, “greedy of other men’s 
property and prodigal of their own,” the hungry wolves who live on 
other men’s earnings, are indeed combining with renewed hopes and re- 
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awakened energies to prey upon the proceeds of the popular industry, 
and boldly attempt to overleap, evade or burst through the constitu. 
tional provisions which prevent a corrupt and time-serving legislature 
from squandering the property of the industrious upon the riots of the 
unworthy. Yet those very attempts, audacious as they are, will only im- 
press upon the public mind the importance of the restraints, and at the 
same time indicate, like the attacks of an enemy, the points which most 
need strengthening. 

One of the chief blessings of our glorious Union consists in the fact, that 
by its provisions the separate state governments are deprived of the power 
of levying customs duties, by which, under pretext of protection to trans- 
fer private earnings into corporate coffers, renders unnecessary all the 
patronage which would flow from state custom-houses, coast guards, pre- 
ventive services, and the interests which would live on government bounty, 
under pretence of being “ protected” from the competition of the industry 
of neighboring states. The exercise of these powers by the state gov- 
ernments, would have promoted, in an eminent degree, the natural ten- 
dency of capital to accumulate in the hands of the few. They would have 
aided the capitalists in preying upon the laboring man, whose property 
is his hands, ‘whose reli: mice, whose fo xl, whose productive rechold, whose 
all, is his labor, whose living i is earned by industry alone, and that living 
is always m: ide less comfortable | yy laws which tend to augment the luxury 
of the few. 

Among other improvements which the new constitutions exhibit, is the 
limitation of the time spent in legislation, and the pay of the legistatures— 
when by general laws the whole business of granting charters is abolished, 
when lvans of credit and government speculations in banks and public 
works are put an end to, a very corsiderable portion of the business 
which formerly occupied those law-makers is spared them, and their du- 
ties become circumscribed into a very small compass. Acc ordingly, most 
of the states find that 40 or 50 days, every two years, is quite often enough 
for the assembling of the legislatures. In some of the constitutions the 
number of days which eac th session shall occupy is directly stated, in 
others the nt imber of di ays for which pay shall be drawn is stated. The 


provisions may be summed up thus: 


SESSIONS AYD PAY OF THE LEGISLATURE, 


Festions. Pav per day, No. ¢f days. 


PEC SROIRs cn wees Beennint....... choke aiden ee Sow per day therenf er. 
MICHIGAN....-- Biennial...... aie «ei 40 ase pay thereafter 
Maryruann...... Bernnial ..... Oiviees eas 68 .... Limit of sessions. 
INDIANA... se sil inert Go ieee “ 
New-Jenserv..-.Brenwal...... Dicakneecs 40 ----$1 50 per day thereafter. 
ian ani: ti Biennial...... Bocas cane § -... $1 per day thereafter, 
Lesesiaxa....--39, C@niil...... eee 60 .---No pay thereafter. 
ees | ee Not specified. 

MissuvRt.... Bienntol...... " - 

BE so once s Biennial... e « 

New-YouK....-. Axnnnal...... iu siviiee a vnte 100 ----No pay thereafter 

, eo ae ee ee 40 ----$1 per day thereafier. 
CALIFuRNIA.... Annuul......- Not spec cilied. 


These provisions are all intended to keep members to work, and _pro- 
mote the dispatch of public business, But it is difficult to frame provi- 
sions which may not be evaded. ‘Thus, the Illinois legislature receives $2 
per day for 40 days. It has already occurred that adjournment touk plzce 
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at the end of that time, leaving unfinished business which required an ex 
tra session at $2 per day to finish. In Indiana, the regular session cannot 
last longer than 60 day s, nor special sessions more than 40 days. In 
Maryland the sessions must rise on the 10th March. 

in the last ten years some other general issues have been agitated, but 
the public mind has not been so fully prep ared in relation to them as upon 
those of debt, corporations, elective “judici iary, and limited legislation; we 
allude to women’s rights, homestead exemptions, and land reform. The 
latter, indeed, is at prese nt, and must continue for centuries, a mere nul- 
lity in this country, where the finest land, in any quantity, can be had for 
nothing. Land re form, where land is free, is an absu irdity ; a high price 
for land in thoroughly sett led districts, is the form in which the occupier 
pays for many other privileges besides that of merely living upon the 
land; such as access to market, facility of getting supplies, and the various 
benefits of society. When these advant: wes are not to be had, the land 
is of little value, although superior in produc tive qualities. 

The right of suffrage seems to have undergone no change. In all the 
states every free white male of the age of 21 is alone entitled to vote. 
In Michigan and Wisconsin, persons of Indian descent are permitted to 
vote; but, in all, blacks are excluded, except with property qualifica- 
tions. The Indiana Constitution expressly states that “no negro or 
mulatto shall have the right of suffrage ;” and, in those states most ex- 
posed to the influx of blacks, stringent laws are required to keep them 
out. The Constitution of Missouri provides : 


“Tt shall be the duty of the General Assembly, as soon as may be, to pass 
such laws as may be necessary. First, to prevent free negroes and mulattoes 
from coming to and settling in this state, under any pretext whatever. ” 


That of Indiana is as follows— 


Nezroes and Mulattoes.—See. 1. No negro or mulatto shall come into or 
settle in this state after the adoption of this Constitution. 

Sec. 2. All contracts made with negroes or mulattoes coming into this state 
contrary to the provisions of the foregoing section, shall be void; and all persons 
who shall employ, or otherwise encourage such negroes or mulattoes to remain in 
this state, shall be fined in any sum not less than ten dollars, nor more than five 
hundred dollars. 

Sec. 3. All fines which may be collected for a violation of any of the sections 
of this article, or of any law hereafter passed by the Legislature, for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of this article, shall be appropriated and set apart 
for the colonization of such negroes and mulattoes and their descendants, as may 
be in this state at the adoption of this Constitution, and may be willing to 
emigrate. 


The Illinois Constitution has a similar provision, as follows: ‘“ The 
General Asse mbly shall, at its first session under the amended Constitu- 
tion, pass such laws as will effe: ‘tually prohibit free persons of color from 
immigrating to and settling in this st: ute ; and to effectually prevent the 
owners of slaves from bringing them into this state, for the purpose of 
setting them free.” This clause was submitted separately to the people, 
and adopted by twenty thousand majority. These provisions have 
been supposed to conflict with that clause of the Federal Constitu- 
tion which makes all citizens of the United States entitled to the privi- 
leges of all the states. At the time the Constitution was formed, blacks 


e 
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were not citizens, and cannot so be considered now. The clause does 
not say any description of persons whom any state may hereafter make 
citizens, Massachusetts, for the mere indulgence of a turbulent disposi- 
tion, has repeatedly quarrelled with South Carolina for laws similar in 
effect to those required by the Constitutions of the Western states, and 
yet she has never complained of Illinois or Ohio. 

Maryland, we believe, was the last state in which imprisonment for 
debt was retained, and that has now been swept away by the admirable 
constitution just ratified by its people. Constitutional reform was much 
needed in Maryland on many accounts, more particularly in relation to 
the unequal representation which existed there. So great was the injus- 
tice felt to be by many, that serious thoughts of physical resistance were 
entertained by some parties, unless the privileged majority should consent 
toa convention. Happily, however, agitation produced its legitimate in- 
fluence, and the now admirable Constitution has been the result of an able 
convention. 

After the lapse of nearly half a century, the necessity of constitutional 
reform has generally manifested itself and some few steps in advance 
have been made. We trust now that the matter will not sleep, but that, 
at periods within 20 years, some further well-digested reforms will be 
introduced into the organic hie of all the states. 

Notwithstanding the repeated efforts of France, and the example of the 
states of America, no state constitution has, as yet, taken permanent 
ground in Europe. The reason seems to be, that the fundamental idea on 
which a constitution must alone rest, viz., the sovereignty of the peop! e, 
has in no degree, as yet, been fully appreciated. Thus the fresh Constitu- 
tion of 1838. defective as it was, solemnly guaranteed the right of uni- 
versal suffrage ; ; and, although it was the work of a half-dozen corrupt, 
conceited, and superficial men, was adopted by the country. A President 
was elected, and a legis lative body assembled under it. Those were 
elected by the unive rsal suffrage of the whole French people ; yet so little 
respect was entert: uined for the instrument, that this Asse mbly enacted a 
law in the first term of its existence, depriving one-third of their consti- 


tuents of a voice in the soesilanaet, Such restrictions upon the right of 


suffrage were imposed by a mere law, that nearly three millions of souls 
were disfranchised. The minister of justice reported : 


Electors inscribed under the Constitution .................-.--.-- 9,618,057 
Electors inscribed under the law of March, 1850_.................. 6,809,281 
Frenchmen disfranchised by the servants they had elected... ...... 2,808,776 


It is now probable that the French President will procure a restoration 
of the right of universal suffrage to serve his personal interest. This dis- 
regard of written instruments arises from the fact, that in a monarchical 
country, where the uneducated people have always looked up for power, 
the habit is stronger than the right to exercise the power thems¢ Ives. It 
is true that in New-York the Seward party have passed a law to borrow 
money for purposes of party corruption ; but they have preserved a show 
of respect to the Constitution, by attempting, however sophistically, to 
show that the debt is not forbidden. ‘The success of sucha measure, vio- 
lating the spirit of the Constitution, mz vy soon embolden them to violate 
its letter, by a simple law passed by participants in the plunder. 





= 








= 
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THE ‘“‘HUNDED DAYS OF NAPOLEON.” 


Whatever relates to the career of Napoleon Bonaparte possesses an 
interest that belongs to no other portion of the world’s history. His sud- 
den rise from obscurity, being flung, as it were, from the vortex of the 
French Revolution upon the stage of action; his brilliant course and his 
downfall, come to us so full of romance, that we hardly know whether to 
credit them as realities. With no other friend than his sword, he entered 
the lists with the titled nobility of Europe, and soon outstripped them all 
in the race: and without the influence of birth or fortune, “ie seated him- 
self upon the throne of Saint Louis, and swayed the sceptre of France. 
For almost a quarter of a century, he was, by turns, the benefactor and 
the scourge of France and the rest of Europe. He obtained a mastery 
over the mil ids of men, which no othe r one in modern times has evel 
possessed, wna he swayed nations almost with the same ease that the winds 
control the sea. His downfall and retirement into almost the same ob- 
scurity from whence he came, furnishes us with one of the most truthful 
lessons ever written in history, and wisdom, which speaks alike to the 
hearts and minds of men, may be gleaned from every page. It teaches 
us how frail is all human greatnes ss—that the honor and power of kings, as 
well as the hopes of humble men, can pass away ina single day. It 
shows us how uncertain is worldly glory, and that we shoul: I fix our ‘hop es 
of happiness upon something more stable than th: : ve h ceases to exist 
with the downfall of dynasties. How sudden and terrible was his reverse 
of fortune! One day he was the emperor of millions, who feared and 
obeyed him; the next, he was shorn of his power, and his name the jest 
of the lowest rabble of the Faubourgs. ‘These changes are the vicissi- 
tudes of life, and they never occur, either to men or nations, without leay- 
ing to the world a useful lesson for com ing generation 

The “Hundred Days of Napoleon” embraces that period extending 
from his return from Elba, where he was banished, in 1814, to his final 
abdication in 1815, and is the most interesting portion of the history of 
Europe, either ancient or modern. The hist: wry of this period is so called, 
because the time between the happening of these two events was just 
one hundred days. Probably no portion of history for the same length 
of time presents to the reader a train of events which have caused more 
wonder and admiration, or had a greater influence upon the European 
world. 

The decline of " Napole on’s power may be dated from his unsuccessful 
campaign in Russia in the year 1812; but it is useless now to stop to de- 
tail the causes which led to these reverses: the ‘y are known to every rea- 
der of history. The advantages which the Russians gained over him in this 
disastrous expedition gave new ene rgy to the allies, and afterwards new foes 
presented themselves on every side. Instead of having a single power to 
combat, he found all Europe arrayed against him. The campaigns of 
1813 and 1814 were replete with brilliant events, and they called into ac- 
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tion all the talents and energy of Napoleon. By his untiring activity, he 
raised new armies as fast as old ones had disappeared before the murder 


ous fire of the allies, and always presented a formidable front to th 


enemy. His genius never shone with more brillianey. and he performed 
feats of valor, and gained victories, which appear to have been the result 


; : : 
f efforts almost superhuman, Alwavs combating with superior num 
bers, he had to rely solely upon his own skill for sueeess. These two 
campaigns are marked by some of his finest strokes of generalship, and 


alone would be sufficient to give him rank among the first commanders of 
ancient or modern times But overwhelming numbers finally triumphed 
and he was driven back upon the frontiers of Franee. and at last to 
Paris. 

. 

The allies, flushed with vi tory, entered the territory of France in the 
winter of IS14, and marched direet upon the capital, which they entered 
the last day of March. The battle of Paris, the closing act in the bloody 
drama, was fought on the 380th day of March, and Napoleon was eom 


pelled to surrender his crown and throne to the victorious enemy. 


The entry of the allied armies into Paris was a splendid sight to gaze 
upon, but deeply humiliating to the French soldiers, many of whom were 
obliged to witness the pageantry. All was a tivity in the allied camps, 
after the victory under the walls of the capital, and the whole army was 
placed in the most p et order, that the displ by in marching into the eity 
might be as bi int as ] ible. At noon-day, on the last day of March, 
1814, a hundred thousand men, the most splendid troops in Hurope, de- 
filed through the streets of Paris, and took poss ssion of the city. Na 
poleon, with the small foree under his command, retired to Fontainebleau, 
from which place he opened negotiations with the allied powers, through 


the ageney of Caulineourt. At first, the allied emperors wished him to 
. . . . . . . ‘ . 

abdicate in favor of his son, which he refused to do; but afterwards, con 

sulting with Ney, Berthier, Lefebvre and others, he had drawn up and 


signed such an abdication, with the empress as regent. These terms he 
sent to Paris, but were rejected by the allied sovereigns, who obliged hin 
to sign an unconditional surrender of his throne. <A scene of baseness 


now commenced at Fontainebleau, which was disgraceful in the extreme, 


and everlastingly sullied those who were guilty of it. As soon as Napo 


leon’s abdication was known, and the power which he had so long pos 
sessed was about to pass into other hands, almost every person of any 
note around him, d ted to the allies. What baseness! what perfidy 

So great was their anxiety to hear of his abdication, in order that they 
might hasten to Paris, and make favor with the new dynasty—every tim 
the door of the emperor's room was opened, it was filled with heads to learn 


if the important event had happened. Maret, Caulincourt, and a few 
others of the host whom he had raised from obscurity, with a nobleness 
of soul which rose far above any selfish desires, remained firm to the for- 
tune of their fallen chieftain to the very last. 

A formal treaty was concluded, and signed by Napoleon and the allied 
sovereigns, on the 11th day of April. By this treaty Napoleon renounced, 
for himself and his descendants, the crowns of France and Italy, but he 
was allowed to retain the name of Emperor, and his brothers and sisters, 
nephews and nieces, were also allowed to retain their respective titles, 
The island of Elba was selected as his future residence, which was recog- 


nized as an independent principality—a sort of miniature kingdom, They 
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jlecreed him. as a yearly revenue, two millior five hundred thousand 
franes from the treasury of I*rance, and a eparat allowance f » JOSeEphine 


of one million franes yearly. Tle was allowed to take with him all his 


pe rsonal effects, and four hundre d of his old guards. He set out for Elba 
mn the 20th of March. His parting from his faithful troops and the few 
pe rsonal friends who yet remained loyal to him, wa iflecting in the ex 
treme, and drew tears from all who witt essed ib. ‘| he old ua I, who, as 
it were, had borne his imperial diadem on their bayonet points, and earried 
his victorious banners into ev ry Cay ital in Eu e, were Grawnh up on 
thi plains of Fontainebleau to receive his farewell. ‘ ipol on. surround 
ec by a few faithful ori nerals. went among th _ and amid a breathe 
less silence and tearful eyes, addressed them a f parting words, So 
strong had the attachment become between the great leader and these 
trusty followers, that his emotions in saying | ell almost overpowered 
him. With a great effort he tore himself from the embrace of those who 
surrounded him, sprang into his carriage, and rode of lle was escorted 
by a large body of troops to the port of kejus, wher he embarked on 
board an English frigate for his place of destination. 

Louis XVIIL, was called to the throne, and the order of succession estab 
lished as it was before the revolution. lle entered Pari on the 5d of 
May, from England, where he had passed an exile of twenty-five year 
wna immediately ascended the throne of his ancest :. ‘Fhe treaty of 
Paris was signed on the 80th of May, which provided al ram hould 
t reduced to its original limits as they were on the ] of Jam ry, 1792. 


4 
Holland was to bean independent state. governed by tl house of 
Germany was to be independent, under the guarantee of a federal union 


a 


Switzerland was also to be ind pendent, under a government of | 
ind Italy divided into sovereign states. Provision was also made for the 
free navigation of the Rhine. and the restoration of the West India Islands 


And in addition to these 


‘ 


o the powers from which they were captured, 
public provisions, there were some secret articles in the tre ity, which re- 
lated chi fy to the disposition of a large district of te rritory which Na- 
poleon had taken from diflerent states of Europe. 

In the latter part of May, the allied sovereigns made a visit to Eng. 
land, and upon their return, withdrew their respective forces from France, 
and left Louis in quiet possession of his throne. 

The events which now follow are considered as the principal causes 
which led to the return of Napol on from his exile at Elba, and again in 
volved Europe in a bloody war. Every reader knows the simple fact, 
that Napoleon returned to France from his place of banishment, and after 
being in power a short time, was overthrown at the battle of Waterloo ; 
but few, comparatively, are familiar with the train of events which led 
to his return, 

Napoleon being in exile, and the allies having returned to their re spec- 


‘ 


tive countries, it became the dutty of Louis to reorganize the governmen : 


and a task more difficult to perform, than that which now devolved upon 
the French monarch, never fell to the lot of a sovereign. During the 
dreadtul struggle which had preceded the fall of the Empire, the lesser 
evils were forgotten in the great desire for a change. But now that Na- 
poleon was stricken down, and the cause which firmly bound together al] 
who opposed him had ceased to exist, and they came to remodel the GOV 
ernment, difficulties, which were almost irreconcilable, appeared among 
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them. While they were arrayed against Napoleon, whom they deemed a 
common enemy, there was a unity of sentiment, and a concert of action ; 
but he had no sooner surrendered his power, than jealousies, as rancorous 
as those which had severed the Empire, arose. In remodelling the gov- 
ernment, so many different and conflicting interests had to be conciliated, 
and so many desires satisfied, that the king found it utterly im apossib ile to 
esti ablish it upon a stable foundation. The historian of those times s: ays— 

‘ The seeds of the disunion which paralyzed the restoration, were beginning 
to spring up even before Louis XVIII. had ascended the throne. and his sub- 
sequent reign, till the hundred days, was but an amplification of the causes 
which produced the return of Na ypoleon.” 

The veterans of the revolution, and the republicans of the senate, had 
joined with Talleyrand and the royalists to overthrow Napoleon, with the 
express understanding that in the formation of the new government they 
were to be amply provided for. 

A great difference of opinion prevailed as to the extent to which the 
popular power should be revived upon the restoration. This was the 
source of much angry feeling. Some mentioned openly, that the consti- 
tution of *91 was to form the basis of the new government, with strong 
guarantees against any encroachment by the monarch on the rights of the 
people. These divisions of opinion soon created parties, who took sides 
under leaders, and arrayed themselves against each other. Unmindful of 
advice from any quarter, the French king determined to have his own way, 
and to form the government upon such a plan as he deemed most con lu- 
cive to the glory of his kingdom. He had made up his mind to take a 
middle course, and by conciliating both the royalists and the republicans, 
obtain their united support, and thus render his seat on the throne firm 
and easy. Blind and infatuated monarch! he should have already learned 
from history, that that ruler who endeavors to draw to himself the sup- 
port of two rival parties by conciliating them, gains the ill will and oppo- 
sition of both, and thus ae s the way to his own overthrow. 

In a few days after the king had ascended the throne, he called a con- 
vention for the purpose of forming a constitution, or rather a charter of 
government; and after a session of five days, they promulgated one, by 
which the French people were to be governed under the new order of 
things. It made the government a monarchy, and in many instances gave 
the king almost absolute power. Under the Empire, suflrage was univer- 
sal—this was now abridged, and a ee qualification for electors was 
introduced, which deprived a majority of the people of the right of voting. 
It was a serious cause of alarm, and the people showed an unwillingness 
to be depriv ed of a aie’ right they had enjoyed under the reign of Na- 
poleon. 

Without a doubt, the joy at the restoration was, at first, sincere ; but 
after the excitement was over, and the allies had been withdrawn, the 
losses and reverses which had overtaken them, together with the sadness 
of the change, seemed to sink into the very soul of the nation. Whole 
classes were in a state of uneasiness, caused mainly by the uncertainty of 
the future. The holders of national domain, which had become private 
property under the laws of the Empire, considered the guarantee the gov- 
ernment gave them, as insufficient to secure their possessions. The regi- 
cides, whose hands had been stained in the blood of the revolution, con- 
sidered the restoration as a judgment upon their former bad conduct, and 
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trembled lest punishment should yet be meted out to them. The mar- 
shals and generals who had receiv ‘ed large estates from Napoleon, in the 
different conquered provinces, now sep arated from France, as a com pen- 
sation for their valuable services, felt great disquietude at the thought of 
being deprived of them, and | ft in their old age without the means of 
support. The army, driven back into France in disgrace, was almost in 
despair, and ready for any change of fortune that might enable them to 
regain the laurels they had lost. The excitement of the camp and the 
battle-field, the march and the bivouac, were now at an end, and distribu- 
ted in the various provincial towns, they were compelled to lead an in- 
active life. The tens of thousands of workmen who had been employed 
on the different public works in the various provinces now severed from 
the Empire, came flocking in crowds to re The palace of the Tuilleries 
was besieged from morning until night by clamorous crowds—the repub- 
licans asking for employment and velic—-while the royalists, who had 
shared a twenty-five year’s exile with their monarch, demanded some re- 
muneration for the losses the -y had sustained. With an empty treasury, 
and no immediate means of supplying it, it was impossible to answer 
these pressing demands. The army was several months in arrears in their 
pay, and both officers and men were loud and angry in their claims. In 
this state of affairs, the course pursued by the Bourbons in the adminis- 
tration of the government, was weak in the extreme. The king, trying to 
please everybody, pleased nobody. He worked to retain in office all 
the imperial functionaries whom he knew were much more competent to 
manage affairs than his own friends, the royalists. At this the latter were 
highly displeased, and considered themselves but illy repaid for all the 
sufferings and privations they had endured for their e xiled king 
The army was treated in a manner well calculated to cre ate discontent. 
The national colors, which had become an object almost of holy reverence 
to the French soldiers, and which were associated with all their victories 
and glorious memories, were abolished, and the white flag of the hated 
Bourbons substituted in their stead. The organization of the army was 
changed, and in such a manner that the different corps almost entirely lost 
their old identity under their new names. The numbers of the different 
regiments of infantry, artillery and cavalry, were altered, thereby, 
in a great measure, destroying the association of names with their former 
achievements, and even reducing the imperial veterans to a level with the 
newly-raised recruits. The eagles were wrested from the standards, but 
generally concealed by the officers; and the tri-color cockade, which the 
men were now forbidden to wear. was » hidd len by them in their kna ipsacks, 
The tri-color standards, which had waved in triumph over so m: iny victo- 
rious fields, were ordered to be given up, but the soldiers generally burned 
them, saying they would, at least, preserve their ashes. The grades of 
all the officers were ch: anged, substituting those of the old monare hy. The 
old imperial guard, which had alw: ays occupied the post of honor at the 
palace, were removed, and their place supplie ‘_ by the Swiss guard, and 
other foreign troops. Neither the officers nor soldiers were allowed to 
make any allusion tothe name of the Emperor. The army was much re- 
duced—first, to one hundred and forty thousand, and then to eighty thou- 
sand men. An ordinance was passed which placed every officer not in 
actual employment, on half pay, and those who were not in active service 
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were forbidden to reside at Paris, unless already living there. These 
changes had a powerful effect on the troops, and they brooded over their 
wrongs in sullen silence. All parties laid aside their previous animosities, 
and directed their combined efforts to make the new government unpopu- 
lar, hoping by this means to overthrow it. They found fault with every- 
thing that was done, and took care always to throw the blame on Louis. 
Although the king had selected able men for his cabinet, yet the steady 
opposition they encountered from all parties, brought his government into 
difficulty daily. The errors of his civil administration were numerous, 
and contributed towards his downfall. An ordinance was passed prohibit- 
ing the ordinary work on Sunday, which caused a large portion of the 
lower classes to murmur. During the days of the revolution and the 
empire, they had been allowed to pursue their labor on all di iys alike, and 
now they did not like this restraint. The old noblesse treated the wives 
of the nobles of the empire with marked disrespect, and none of them 
were allowed situations in the household. The king abolished the order 
of the Legion of Honor for that of Saint Louis. This measure was ve ry 
unpopular with the officers and soldiers, many of whom had _ been deco- 
rated with the former for their bravery on the field of battle. While the 
king wished to conciliate the imperialists, and have their aid in the admi- 
nistration of affairs, he took no pains to conceal from them his aversion to 
the principles of the revolution. In fine, Louis possessed neither the 
courage nor the ability to contend successfully with all these difficulties, 
and it is not at all surprising that he gave way under them. 

While the I'rench King was then endeavoring to heal up the wounds 
caused by the revolution, and to establish order in his dominions, events 
of the most vital importance were taking place in another quarter of 
Europe. We allude to the Congress of Vienna. 

The allied sovereigns origin: ally intended that the Congress should meet 
about the latter end of July, (1814), but by reason of their visit to Eng- 
land. and their return to theirown capital, it was not convened until about 
the first of the following November. Probably no legislative body of men, 
which have assembled in E urope in modern times, have attracted more at- 
tention than this Congress of Sovereigns at Vienna. The eyes of the whole 
civilized world were upon them, and it was expected that their proceed- 
ings would have an important bearing on the general welfare of Europe. 
But the true cause of their meeting was very different from that alleged, 
and as much as they endeavored to re eal it, they were unable to hide 
from the peop le of Europe the real objects they h: id in view. For m: ny 
years previous to the overthrow of Napole on, liberal principles had been 
gradu: ally making their way among the pe ople of Europe. Kings were 
des nied the divine right to rule. The people were becoming awakened to 
a sense of their own legitimate rights, and were determined to loose the 
shackles which had hung around them, and to stand forth as their own 


masters. They now began to fee] within them, that the same hand which had 


made them immortal, also made them free. ‘Their hearts beat a hearty 
response to the sentiments which the western winds wafted from their 
brethren in the new world, and like them, they desired to say who should 
be their rulers and make their laws. This freedom of thought—this new- 
born energy which was quickening in the hearts andin the minds of the 
people, mé ide the monarchs of E turope tremble. To meet a crisis like 
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this, and also to arrange matters arising out of the Treaty of Paris, were 
the immediate causes which induced the assembling of the Congress of 
Vienna. 

They there formed the “ balance of power, ” which, in plain English, is 
nothing more nor less than a union of the most powerful states of arene 
who pledged themselves to use their combined force to put down any 
attempt of the people to reform their governments. This combination of 
kings against the liberties of the peop ie, was remodelled at Paris in 1815 
after Napole on’s second abdication, under the name of the “Holy 
Alliance,” at which time their political principles were promulgated to the 
world. This “ Holy Alliance” (unholy it should have been called), since 
that ges has had two important meetings, one at Trappeau in Austrian 
Silesia, in 1820, after the ome of the Neapolitan revolution—and the 
other eS back, in January, 1821. Among other matters which cls — 
the attention of the allie d sovere igns at Vienna, was the disposition of ¢ 
territory containing more than thirty millions of people, which was to . 
divided among them for their services in d eciiling Napoleon. They 
found as much difficulty in agreeing about the disposal of this territory, as 


the French king had in organizing his government. It was found almost 
impossible to satisfy the various interests which were claiming indemifi- 
cation, each dems anding more than the others were willing to allow. The 


alliance was complete ‘ly broken for a time—the breach was widened daily, 
and nothing but the sudden return of Napoleon from Elba at this juncture 
of aflairs, prevented an open rupture between the allied sovereigns. 

The Emperor of Russia claimed the whole of the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw as an indemnification for the losses he had sustained, and said it 
would be worth his crown and throne to return home without an adequate 
remuneration. In support of this claim, he offered a very potent argu- 
ment, which was, that he had three hundred thousand troops ready to 
march, at a moment’s warning, to any a in Europe. In this de mand 
Alexander was supported by the King ¢ ‘f Prussia, who was wholly in 
his interest. France, Austria and England opposed these ambitious 
views. The divisions ran high, and each party prepared for war. The 
Emperor Alexander halted all his troops who were returning to Russia, in 
Poland, and the Grand Duke Constantine, who commanded them, issued 
a flaming proclamation to the Poles, telling them that the Emperor 
wished to restore to them their old nationality, calling upon them to rally 
around his standard. In the meantime a secret treaty had been concluded 
between Austria, England and France, and signed at Vienna the 3d day 
of February, 1815, by which the contracting parties mutually pledged 
themselves to sup port each other, in case of war, and to carry out in full 
force the treaty of Paris. Affairs were in this situation when the news 
was brought to Vienna, that Napoleon had secretly left Elba, and had 
landed on the coast of France. It was like a bomb-shell in the e: amp of 
the allies—all was consternation and alarm. Minor difficulties were 
healed at once, and they thought only of preparing to meet their common 
enemy. ‘The Congress soon adjourned, and the sovereigns hastened to 
their respective capitals, to prepare for the conflict. The news of the 
return of Napoleon astonished al] Europe, and so well aware were the 
allies of the danger that menaced them, that soon they had more than a 
million of troops in arms, and converging from different points towards 
France. The saying of Chateaubriand, “that if the cocked-hat and surtout 
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of Napoleon, were placed on a stick on the shores of Brest, it would cause 
Europe to run to arms, from one end to the other,” seemed almost verified 
in this instance. 

Let us now turn from the allied sovereigns and their schemes of 
European aggrandizement, to the situation of Nap ‘leon on the Island of 
Elba, and trace his course from his landing upon the shores of France, 
mitt he was again reseated upon the imperial throne. Elba is a small 
island in the Mediterranean Sea, within sight of the coast of Tuscany, and 
within a few days sail of France. The act of his leaving this island has 
been much animadverted upon by his enemies, and much pains taken to 
pli ce him in the wrong. by the terms of the abdication, this island was 
given to him as a sovereignty, and a certain revenue guaranteed to be paid 
to him, to maintain his imperial honors in his kingdom. ‘These terms the 
allies failed to comply with, and the contract having been violated on one 
side, he was no longer bound to fulfill it, on his part. They failed to pay 
to him his annual revenue, and instead of recognizing him as a sovereign, 
they placed spies at his court, and had guard-ships stationed around his 
island. Sir Neil Campbell was the English spy commissioner, and each of the 

other allied sovereigns had a similar functionary there, whose duty it was 
to make reports to their governments of every movement of the E mperor. 
Thus he was watched like a felon from day to day, and smarting under 
this ungenerous treatment, he determined to leave his place of confine- 
ment, and make a bold stroke to regain his lost throne and empire. 

Thus situated, Napoleon kept up a brisk correspondence with his friends 
in France and Italy, and by them was advised of every movement of the 
allies at the Congress of Vienna. <A vast conspiracy was formed, with 
its centre in Paris, whose ramifications extended into every province and 
department in France. The officers and soldiers of the army were, more 
than any others, the aiid movers in it. iy they had taken an 
oath to support the new government, they had, by no means, renounced 
their allegiance to Napoleon. They cherished his me mory with a holy 
reverence, All the hardships they had undergone were forgotten, and 
they thought of him only as their victorious Emp ‘ror—the idol of their 
hearts. He opened a direct correspondence with Murat, who again threw 
himself into his interest, and promised to furnish him with numerous 
troops the moment he should put his foot upon the shores of France. 
Every thing was now prepared for leaving the island. His friends through. 
out France were warned of his intended movements, and were both ready 
and willing to aid him. As extensive as these plans of revolution were, 
they had been thus far matured, without the allies having the least sus- 
picion that such an event was about to take place, and all this in spite of 
the close surveillance over the Emperor and all his movements 

On the 26th of February, 1815, he gave a grand ball at the town of 
Porto Ferrajo, which was graced with the presence of his mother, and his 
sister—the Princess Pauline. While the ‘y were doing the honors of the 
house, he was making private arrangements to leave the island. Upon 
that occasion, the Empe ror appe ared in his most fascinating mood, and 
going around the room, talked with his guests in the most familiar 
manner. In the meantime, he had despatched orders to his troops, to 
hold themselves in readiness at the quay. During the afternoon he 
secretly left the ball-room and went to the quay, where he found his 
troops drawn up, about eleven hundred strong, under the command of 
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Bertrand, Drouat and Cambronne. They immediately began embarking, 
and by seven o’clock all were on board. To the wondering inhabitants 
who witnessed the embarkation, he said, “that he was going to the coast 
of Barbary to chastise the pirates, who, from time immemorial, had in- 
fested the coasts of Elba.” Sealed instructions were given to the captain 
of L’Inconstant, on board of which was Napoleon, which were not to be 
opened until the ‘y were several leagues at sea. When fairly out at sea, 
he opened them, and for the first time learned that his destination was the 
Gulf of Juan, on the coast of Province. The prows of the ships were 
immediately turned in that direction. When the soldiers knew they were 
on their way to the coast of France, they burst out into wild shouts of 
joy, and made the welkin ring again, with cries of “long live the 
Emperor.” After the first manifestation of feeling was over, a sadness 
seemed to take possession of both officers and men, and a deep silence 
prevailed throughout the ships. Their minds were filled with sad presenti- 
ments of the future, and a recollection of other times came full and fresh 
to their memory. The vessels pursued their way without interruption, 
and on the first of March cast anchor in the Gulf of Juan, The troops 
immediately disembarked, and kindling some watch-fires on the sand, 
bivouacked near the shore. 

A little incident occurred on the passage, which shows what admirable 
presence of mind Napoleon was possessed of at all times. On the eve- 
ning of the 27th, when off Leghorn, a French brig came within speaking 
distance and hailed the vessel the Emperor was on board of. To prevent 
his soldiers from being discovered, he made them lie flat upon the deck 
with their caps off. The captain of the French vessel inquired of Napo- 
leon himself, about the Emperor’s health, who answered, that he was well. 
The brig suspecting nothing, passed on. 

The officers, as well as the men, were impressed with the importance 
and magnitude of the expedition they were engaged in. With a force of 
only twelve hundred men, they had landed upon the » coast of France, and 
arrayed themselves in arms against all E urope. Ni ‘Pp leon infused into 


this small band of faithful followers his own sangui hopes, and raised 
somewhat their drooping spirits. As there was no time to be lost, he 
immediately commenced ‘his march. He took the road by Gap, to 


Grenoble, through the mountains, everywhere distributing his proclama- 
tions to the inhabitants. On the 7th of March th y approached the for- 
tress of Grenoble, where General Marchaud was in command, who _ hear- 
ing of his advance, sent out troops to oppose him. General Cambronne, 
who commanded the advance-guard, first encountered this force, and see- 
ing no signs of disaffection among the troops, sent word to Napoleon, who 
was in the rear. The latter remarked to Bertrand, who was at his side. 
“we are betrayed,” and immediately rode forward, dressed in his well- 
known surtout and cocked-hat. Arriving before the opposing force, he 
rode i in front of them, and said: “Comrades do you know me?” “ Yes, 
sire, " they answered. “Do you recognize me, my children? I am your 
Emperor; fire on me, if you wish.” ‘This appeal of their beloved Empe- 
ror was overpowering, and the -y immediately threw down their arms and 
rushed to embrace him. As svon as their manifestations of joy had sub- 
sided, they mounted the tri-colored cockade, and arr: ayed themselves under 
his banners. Colonel Labedoyeré, who commanded a regiment in the 


same garrison, in disobedience to the orders of his superior officer, march- 
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ed with his men to meet Napoleon. As soon as he was outside of the 
garrison, he drew an eagle from his pocket, and embraced it before his 
soldiers. They immediately broke in the head of a drum which was 
filled with tri-colored cockades, and soon one was mounted on each cap. 
When Napoleon appeared, they made the air resound with their ery of 
“Vive L’Emperor,” and joined his forces, His column, now near three 
thousand strong, marched upon Grenoble, and breaking down the gates, 
entered the town in triumph. He rested there that night. The citizens, 
in crowds, flocked to see him, and bid him welcome again to the shores of 
rance. He was busily employed during his stay there, making civil ap- 
pointments, and other arrangements to secure himself in favor. The next 
morning he continued his march ae Paris, meeting with no opposi- 
tion. In every part of the country his old soldiers joined his standard, 
and the middle and lower classes rates d his return with many demon- 
strations of joy ° 

Let us now turn from Napoleon and his triumphant march through 
I’rance, and direct the attention to Paris and the king. Louis was entire- 
ly ignorant of the dangers which had been gathering around him, for a 
long time: he had not evena suspicion, founded upon anything tangible, that 
such a vast conspiracy was on foot, to wrest from him his crown and 
throne. A close watch was ke ‘pt upon all the movements of the Impe- 
rialists, but to no purpose; and neither he, nor his ministers, dreamed of 
what was about to take p sy Meetings were held nightly in different 
parts of Paris, and even in his very household their p lans were being 
matured. Being in fancie I security, the astounding intelligence he received 
of the movements of Napoleon made a deeper impression. All Paris 
was in commotion, and the king and his government in the greatest alarm. 
He endeavored, in vain, to ri illy the royalists to resistance, but all seem- 
ed paralyzed, and incapable of making head w: iy against the tide that was 
rolling up towards the capital. Hee onvoked the Chamber of De ‘puties— 
despatched messengers to different parts of France to arouse the pe op le 
to oppose the march of Napoleon—sent large bodies of troops against 
him, who in every instance joined his standard, and recommended other 
measures which the emerg: ney seemed to require. All these efforts were 
useless—the finger of destiny had marked the Bourbon direuts for over- 
throw, and no power that Louis could control was able to save it. Mar- 
shal Ney, at the head of a large force, was sent by the king, from Paris, 
to stop the advance of the Emperor, and when he set out promised his 
royal master to bring him back in an “iron cage.” But the iron cage and 
his promises to the king were all forgotten when he arrived in sight of 
Napoleon, whom he and his troops immediately joined, without any 
attempt to resist his march. Napoleon entered Lyons on the 12th, amid 
the acclamations of the populace, _ the keys of the city were surren- 
dered to him with much ceremony by the municipal ai ithorities, who gave 
llegiance. When the news reached the king that Ney and his 


in their alleg 


force had deserted to Napoleon, all hope seemed to have fled—as great 
confidence had been placed in the fidelity of the old Marshal. But the 
king, seeing such general disaffection in the army, and failing in support 
even from his own partisans, and losing all hope of retaining the crown, 
determined to leave Paris. He and the royal family set out on the eve- 
ning of the 19th, attended only by a few friends, and a small guard, and 
went in the direction of Flanders. The same evening Napoleon arrived 
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at Fontainbleau, and the next afternoon set out for Paris, which he reach- 
ed in the evening, and took possession of the palace of the Tuilleries. 
Thousands had assembled there to welcome him, and he was received with 
the most unbounded demonstrations of delight. The extensive court- 
yard around the palace was filled with his faithful troops, who bore him 
aloft in their arms, to the grand saloon, where he was welcomed by the 
kisses and smiles of the imperial ladies who had assembled to gre et his 
coming. Never before did a monarch receive such a welcome from his 
subjects. 

Thus far his triumph had been bloodless—everywhere opposition had 
fled from before him, and both soldiers and peasants haile d his advent 
with joy. History furnishes no parallel to his march through France, 
and victorious entry into Paris. He had landed upon the coast of a dis- 
tant province, marched from one end of the kingdom to the other—sub- 
dued every thing which had opposed his course, and finally w rest da 
crown and throne from a powerful monarch, without shedding one drop of 
blood. The like had never been known before. Although again seated 
upon the throne of France, he well knew his situation was a precarious 
one, and that all his energy would be required to prepare for the important 
crisis that was approac ‘hing. His first duty was, to reorganize the govern- 
ment, and in doing so, he had double the difficulties to contend ‘against 
that beset Louis XVIII. And in addition to these civil duties which 
pressed upon him, he had also to prepare to meet a million of armed 
men who were arrayed against him. Nothing that vigor and activity 
could accomplish was wanting on the part of Napoleon, and the amount 
of labor which he performed in so short a time seems almost incredible. 
The arsenals were entirely empty of military stores and arms—among 
other items, twelve hundred pieces of cannon had been ceded to the allies 
by the treaty of Paris, The army had been almost entirely disbanded 
during the re ign of Louis, and not more than a hundred thousand men 
were now under arms, scattered throughout France, in the different garri- 
son towns. ‘The first step Napoleon took towards reorganizing the army, 
was to return the eagles to the different regiments, which was done with 
great pomp and ceremony. All the old veterans who had retired from 
service, were called in by aieeoea cle litions were made to all the 
regiments, and thirty new battalions of artillery were organized from the 
sailors of the fleets. Both the old and young gus ard were strenethened, by 
adding a new battalion to each regiment, and filling up the old ones. I] 
these mearfs he calculated to have, at least, four hundred thousand men 
under arms, by the first of June; and by the first of September, he ex- 
pected to have six hundred thousand foot, and sixty thousand admirable 
horse in the field. He found it a hereculean task to provide arms and 
clothing for these troops. Manufactories of arms were established in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire—the old arms everywhere called in, and the 
workmen in all the armories doubled. Horses were purchased at fairs at 
different parts of the country, and each department was ordered 
to furnish a certain amount of clothing, He found as much difficulty in 
reorganizing the civil government as the army, and no other man could 
have, so soon, brought order out of chaos. M:; any of the imperialists, who 
were most anxious for his return, now that he was on the throne, declined 
taking any responsible trust under him ;—with Europe in arms against 
him, they felt a disquietude and uncertainty as to his success, The public 
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treasury was empty, and with an impoverished country, it was with great 
diffic ulty Napoleon could raise funds for the campaign. In the meantime, 
he endeavored to open negotiations with the allies, but failed in the 
attempt; they would not entertain any propositions coming from him. 
Murat was so much elated at the return of Napoleon, that he immediately 
raised the standard of revolt, and with an army of fifty thousand men 
attempted to wrest Naples from the hands of the allies, and secure him- 
self upon the throne. He was defeated in the first engagement with the 
Austrians, and fled to France. The Royalists atte mp ‘ted to raise a rebel- 
lion in La Vendeé, a district in the southern part of France, where the 
Bourbon feeling ran high, and by this means distract the plans of Napoleon, 
and draw his attention from the allies. He was aware of their object, 
and at once sent a strong force into the district, and put down the 
rebellion. 

While Napoleon was making these preparations, the allies were assem- 
bling their forces, and advancing towards the frontiers of France. Eng- 
land had now thrown all her influence into the coalition, and had sent a 
large body of troops to the continent under the command of Wellington. 
The time was now approaching when the fate of France and Europe was 
again to be decided by force of arms, and the respective combatants were 
exe rting all their stre noth. The efforts of Napole on to meet the crisis 
which he saw was drawing nigh, were amost superhuman, and his abili- 
ties as a great commander were never more clearly exhibited. He had 
made up his plan of the campaign with the greatest care and attention, 
and was almost confident of suecess. He made Paris the base of his 
operations, which had been strongly fortified by General Haxo and his 
engineers, and mounted with seven hundred pieces of cannon. Lyons was 
also strongly fortified. He had assembled armies at different points on 
the frontiers to watch the movements of the enemy, who had made their 
arrangements to advance upon Paris from several points 

The oe eliance, however, was placed upon the main army, com- 
manded by Napoleon in person, one hundred and twenty thousand strong, 
with three hundred and fifty pieces of cannon. With this force he deter- 
mined immediately to commence offensive operations in Flanders, on the 
frontiers of which they were already collected. The ol Je ct of Wellin gton 
was, to invade France direct from F land rs, and the better to conceal his 
intentions, and divert the attention of Napoleon from the real point of 
attack, he suggested to the Austrian and Russian coimanders, to make a 
demonstration further south. The ruse however failed, as Napoleon was 
not to be diverted from the objects he had in view. ‘The force of Wel- 
lington and Blucher, and with which the Emperor was likely first to come 
in collision, numbered one hundred and ninety thousand men, all veterans, 
and inured to war. As the British and Prussians had not yet united, 
Napoleon determined to interpose the whole of his foree between them, 
and by striking first upon the right and then upon the left, beat them in 
detail. is plans were skilfully laid, and well nigh proved successful. 

Napoleon left Paris on the 12 2th of June to join the army, and arrived 
at Avernes the next day, where he found it encamped. The whole force 
by the returns on the morning of the 14th, was one hundred and twenty- 
two thousand four hundred men under arms. The camps were placed 
behind some hills, about a league from the frontiers, which hid their posi- 
tion from the enemy. The Emperor addressed the troops, calling to their 
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minds their former deeds of glory—their enthusiasm was raised to the 
highest pitch. 

Ww ellington and Blucher in the meantime were inactive. Their troops 
were scattered over several le agues of country, and they were waiting for 
secret intelligence from Paris, of Napoleon’s movements. He had tz faken 
every precaution to prevent the allies from knowing his situation. Wel- 
lington had, however, learned, by his usual system of bribery and corrup- 
tion with the worst scoundrels of France, of the collection of large 
bodies of troops on the frontiers, but waited for confirmation before he 
should move—his inactivity was almost fatal to him. 

On the morning of the 15th, the active operations of the campaign be- 
gan. At di rylight on that morning, the French army crossed the feo ntiers, 
and marched direct upon Charleroi. The Prussians, who had been in 
vossession of that place, retired upon the advance of the French, in the 
direction of Fleurus. It was evident that Napoleon had taken Blucher by 
surprise, and he had the most sanguine hopes of being able to separate 
the Prussian and British armies. In order to accomplish this more 
effectually, he despatched Ney to Quatre Bras with the left wing, forty- 
six thousand strong—this was an important position, at the intersection 
of the roads leading towards Brussels. A severe action was fought there 
the next day. Napoleon, with the main army, seventy-two thousand 
strong, marched towards - leurus, from which place the Prussians fell 
back to Li lgny, where he gave them battle the next day, and gained a 
splendid victory —the loss of the Prussians was about twenty-five thou- 
sand. he victory at Ligny exposed the left flank of the allies, and 
Wellington seeing that he could not maintain his ground with his left flank 
uncovered, fell back to Waterloo, and took up a strong position in front 
of that village. He was closely followed by Napoleon. 

The beginning of the end was now near at hand, and the contending 
armies knew the fate of the campaign was to be decided on the spot 
where they were then assembling. The field of Waterloo was ae 
adapted for a great battle, and had pre viously been examined by Wel- 
lington and the E inglish engineers. It is situated about nine miles from 
Brussels, and one mile sou th of the village of the same name. It extends 
from right to left about two miles. Let the reader imagine two ridges of 
hills running parallel to each other, and from a ha ee three-quarters of a 
mile apart. The descent is gradual into the v: : ey, through which winds 
asmall stream. The position is cut nearly a rm angles by a high road 
running from Brussels to Charleroi; and an ed country road runs 
along the northern crest of hills. Between this field and Brussels, to the 
north, was an extensive forest, called the “ forest of Soignies.” The two 
armies, as they were drawn up in battle array, occupied the op posite ridges 
of hills, the English the north, and the French the south ridge. On the 
right of the British lines was a strong built country-house, surrounded by 
a thick stone-wall, in a grove of trees; the left was protected by an almost 
inaccessible hedge and deep ditch: these with a strong farm-house in the 
centre, added much to the strength of the English position. The French 
right rested in the village of Blanchenois, and in the centre was the village 
of La Belle Alliance, where Napoleon took up his head-quarters. Both 
armies took up their position on the evening of the 17th, and during the 
night rested on their arms. : 

It had rained incessantly during the 17th, and the great number of horses 
and carriages passing over the ground reduced it to a state of mud. The 
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soldiers slept upon the ground in their wet blankets, and passed a cheer- 
less night; but, as uncomfortable as their situation was, there was no des- 
pondency in either army. All were awakened to the importance of their 
position—to the magnitude of the stake that was at issue. A quarrel of 
nearly twenty-five years standing, was now to be settled by the two 
greatest commanders of the times. There never were two armies 
which appeared to greater advantage than those which were drawn up at 
Waterloo. Napoleon had again collected around his standard his old 
veterans, which the treaty of “Paris had set at liberty. They had been 
victors with him in an hundred battles, and now their feelings were raised 
to the highest point of enthusiasm. Wellington had also just cause to be 
proud of his troops—those whic h had fought under him in Spain were there, 
and they never appeared in finer array. 

The memorable 18th of June opened with a drizzling rain, but the sun 
soon cleared the clouds away, and a bright day beamed down on the work 
of death. The two armies, as they took up their positions in the order 
of battle, presented a beautiful spectacle, and struck all the beholders 
with admiration. The rays of the sun were reflected from the burnished 
armor and bristling bayonets of an hundred and sixty thousand men; and 
the music of an hundred bands fairly made the earth resound with sweet 
sounds as the heavy columns wound over the opposite hills. The battle 
commenced about 11 o'clock, and lasted until dark; both armies 
fought with bravery bordering on desperation. The world knows the 
result. Treachery and superior numbers ac -omp lished what English valor 
and dise ‘ipline had essayed to do, in vain—the defeat of the French. From 
a retreat, it soon became a total rout—and so hotly were the French 
pursue 1 by the victorious Prussians, that the “y were oblige d to throw away 
their arms to save themselves. Ni: apoles n’s loss was from thirty to forty 
thousand men—that of the allies, including the former actions, was much 
greater. When all was lost, the Emperor set off for Paris, and was the 
first who carried the news of the defeat. He immediately appeared be- 
fore the Chamber of Deputies, when a stormy time took place. After 
much persuasion, he abdicated, and retired to Malmaison, the scene of his 
early happiness with Josephine. 

Napoleon determined, at first, to come to America, but finding this 
impossible, concluded to throw himself upon the supposed generosity of the 
English. or this purpose, he left Malmaison on the morning of the 
29th of June, and arrived at Rochefort on the 3d of July.* He addressed 
the following letter to the Prince Regent of England, and sent it to Cap- 
tain Maitland, of the Bellerophon, then lying in the harbor : 

‘s Ex posed to the factions which divide my country, and to the hostility of the 
great powers of Europe, I have terminated my political career, and [ come, like 
Themistocles, to seat myself by the hearth of the British people. I put my- 
self under the protection of its laws, and claim it from your Royal Highness. 
as the most powerful, the most constant, and the most generousof my enemies.” 


On the morning of the 14th he went on board, and was received with 
the honors due to his high rank; and C aptain Maitland immediately set sail 
for the British isles with his august prisoner. From England he was 
taken to the island of St. Helena, ‘which had been fixed upon by the allies 
as his place of exile. He died there, May 5th, 1821. 


* For a full account of allied treachery and English infamy in this transaction, 
see article, ‘‘ Doom of Napoleon,” in the “ Review ” for July, 1850. 
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REEDYRILL. 


(Continued.) 





IX .—FAIRY LAND. 


Tar steamboat in which I had thus unexpectedly embarked, was the Rob 
Roy, bound for St. Louis, and my white chief was Colonel Sebastian 
Overton, U. 8. A., who had been on a topographical exploration to the 
Falls of St. Anthony and thereabouts. 

It is needless for me to dwell on the new world of wonders in which I 
now found myself; how amazed and delighted | was with the infinity 
of unaccountable and beautiful things I saw around me; how everything 
seemed the work of enchantment to me, and all that; it can be more 
readily imagined by the reader than described. 

Col. Overton made a pet of me, and so infatuated was I with the new 
order of, existence which had broke upon me, that I even consented to give 
up my home in the wilderness, and go and live with him in the now no 
longer hated land of the white man. 

Isoon became accustomed to the steamboat, as I was taught to call it, 
and delighted to ramble all over it with my friend, the C ‘olonel. 

“ Ernie, mon cher enfant,” said he to me one day, as we stood on the 
forecastle, gazing at the scenery: “Idon’t believe you are an Indian, any- 
how. Your eyes are blueand your skin fair, now that the paint has worn 
off, and your hair curly and light brown at the roots, where it has not been 
dyed.” 

“My father was a half-breed, and my mother a pale face,” said I. 

“ Well, I thought there could be but diablement little of the pure Indian 
in you, for you are no more like them than] am. You say your mother 
was a white; what was her name, do you know ?” 

“I know nothing of her,” I replied, only what my father told me, and 
that. was only that she was a white, and that she died when | was born. 
Whether she was Frangais or Anglais, I do not know.” 

“ English, I'll be bound, there is none of Jean Crapeau about you?” 

“1 dont know.” 

“ Well, I never was as much astonished in my life as when I saw you 
perched up on that tree, like a bizarre de marmose as you were, and the 
way you pitched into me with your couteau for laughing at your monkey- 
shines. But your mother—you say your father never told you anything 
about your mother? That was very strange.” 

“T never asked him but once, and then he promised to tell me, but it 
was just before I got lost, and, of course, that put an end to all informa 
tion on the subject.” 

2 Apropos, ” said the Colonel, lighting a cigar, “now is a good time 
just sit down here by my side, and, as well as you can, give me a narra 
tive of your adventures.” I had merely mentioned the fact before; I now 
gave him, as wellas I could, about my chasing the heron, my roosting in 
the old sycamore, my discovery by the Aricarees and fortunate escape, 
some general outlines. ‘They amused him exceedingly, and he frequently 
stopped me to declare that it was the most astonishing thing he ever 
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heard of in his life, and it kept him in an immoderate fit of laughter all 
the time. I observed that the Colonel expressed freely his curiosity, 
and especially his astonishment, in a manner that an Indian would have 
thought disgraceful to his character. 

As the boat turned a bend, I was interrupted in my story, which so 
amused my patron, by beholding in the distance, like ‘the enchantment 
of a magician, a scene so strange, so splendid, so magnificent and un- 
accountab le, that I stood speechless, 

“It is the city of St. Louis,” said the Colonel, tossing away his cigar 
with a nonchalance that came nearer my Indian ideas of stoicism than I 
could possibly do myself, and | could not but turn and ask: 

“Did you ever see anything, Monsieur le Colonel, that astonished 
you so much as that?” 

“Many a time,” replied he, laughing, “ I dont see anything particularly 
astonishing in that; come, the supper-bell is ringing, let us go down 
to tea.” 

When tea was over I found myself amid the din and uproar of a 
great city. We were at the wharf: I was bewildered by the swarm of 
hackmen, porters, draymen, whom I fancied, not knowing their real ob- 
ject, had some hostile intent, probably to take the boat by storm; and 
one, who seized hold of Colonel Overton’s trunk, got a rap from me with 
a footstool that he won’t forget. 

It is needless to say how bewildered, astonished, and delighted I was with 
the grand city of enchantment, and everything init. This can readily 
be imagined. When we arrived at the hotel, which I conceived to be some 
magnificent palace, we were shown into a vast gorgeously adorned room 
—the parlor,—and presently in came a beautiful young woman, and with 
a cry of delight she rushed forward and threw he rself into Colonel Over- 
ton’s arms, and covered him with kisses and embraces. ‘The Colonel was 
extremely astonished, even more so than I, fora moment; but in an in- 
stant he seemed to recover from the first paroxysm, which nearly threw 
him into fits; and then he returned her embraces with a right good will. 
After an eager and somewhat lengthy chattering between them, as the y 
sat on a sofa, my patron turned to me, who was seated on a small velvet- 
covered stool, and said, 

“ Ernie, mon prince, thisis my sguaw—they eall her in French—Ma- 
dame.—Madame Overton, let me acquaint you with Monseigneur Ernie, 
Prince des Pawnees.” 

Madame looked at me with a merry, inquisitive smile, and then rising, 
made a profound courtesy, with, 

“* Je donne les baises-mains & Monseigneur.” 

I replied by ducking my little pate to the soft, rich carpet at my feet, 
in all gravity ; when, exclaiming, “ Que/, bijou /” she caught me up in her 
arms and smothered me with kisses. 

We soon became great friends, Madame Lenora—as I was taught to 

all her—and I. She spoke French with all fluency, and, moreover, had 
a knack of talking with her eyes and fingers, and the expressive varyings of 
her beautiful countenance, which I could have readily understood, had she 
possessed no other means of communication. I became devotedly at- 
tached to her and the good Colonel, both of whom overwhelmed me with 
kindness, and won my whole heart with bonbons and sugar-plums, which, 
being entirely novel to me, | must confess I had the weakness to relish 
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with insatiable gusto. Lenora, who had brown hair and gentle brown 
eyes, gave me as many bonbons as the Colonel, and more kisses, and her 
voice was as sweet and soft as the wood dove in spring-time. 

We remained in St. Louis about a month from the day on which 
I was captured from the tree-top, by Colonel Overton’s party. In that 
time I had attained some knowledge of English, for the Colonel and Ma- 
dame Lenora refused any longer to speak to me in French; and when, 
especially in chil lhood, an unknown language becomes the only medium 
of intercourse, it is acquired with much fae ility and rapidity. 

Strange and unaccustomed as was to me the new mode of existence into 
which I was thrown, I more readily became familiarized and accustomed to 
it than might have been sup posed : being at that period of life when new 
facts are const: antly offering themselves to the young stranger unacquainted 
with the routine of ratiocination and the generalization of cause and 
effect. As soon as the novelty wore off, | insensibly glided into and ac- 
knowledged all that I saw around me. 

Madame Overton asked me, one day, to go shopping with her. We 
went down town in Mr. Howard’s carriage, and soon were set down, by 
the footman, at a splendid jeweller’s shop. While Madame was in the 
shop making purchases, | went out on the side-walk to amuse myself, 
looking at the strange sights around me, which I never grew tired of do- 
ing. As I was gazing at the signs over the door, the fine ¢ carriages rolling 
by, the shop windows full of gay prints, = ‘Iry, and rich goods of every 
possible variety, the rumbling drays, the | yusy crowds of passers-by — 
suddenly my ear was arrested by a burst of loud musie at a distance. 
and on looking down the street, I beheld a sight of splendor and gorgeous 
magnificence, which I could se: arcely realize to be anything other than a 

vision. It was a grand golden chariot drawn by twenty splendid gray 
horses, two abreast, and each with a waving crest of white and red feathers 
on his head, filled with richly dressed men blowing each one a dif- 
ferently shaped brass instrument, together with drums, gongs, and other in- 
struments, of none of which did [know thename. As this beautiful line of 
horses came prancing down the street, I thought that they presented the 
most glorious and magnificent spectacle the world could afford. Behind 
the chariot came a lovely little open carriage pulled by four elegant little 
ponies: in this vehicle was seated a youth of about my own size in a 
superb dress, and by his side sat a beautiful girl, ten or twelve years old, 
all covered with silver s spangles. I conceiv ed that they must be the son 
and daughter of the great chief of the white men, making a procession in 
state. Little imagined I that all this gorgeous pageantry was a circus 
band. 7 
Crowds of little boys and negro slaves were following, shouting and 
whooping in the rear, and involuntarily I joined the throng, forgetting 
Madame Lenora and everything else, in my excitement. 

[ followed along through several streets, listening to the music and ad- 
miring the gayly dressed little boy and girl in the phaeton, until at length, 
growing tired of the “show,” I sat down on the marble steps of an ele- 
gant and lofty building to rest myself, and breathe a moment before re- 
turning to the jeweller’s shop. And then it occurred to me at once that 
I had already been gone at least half an hour, and that Madame would 
be waiting for me, perhaps had already returned to the hotel without me. 
I quickly jumped up and started down the street, walking as fast as | 
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could, but presently, as I began to look around me for the jeweller’s shop, 
of which it had never occurred to me for a moment that 1 might lose 
sight, | found it was no where to be seen. I was lost—for the second 
time lost. To be lost in the wilderness seemed to me nothing, but in the 
city—it was terrible. 1 wandered about, around and around, until my 
head was perfectly bewildered, and the hopelessness of finding my way 
in the labyrinthine mazes of the city, came over me with a sense of 
dreadful helplessness and despair. 

I didn’t know the name of the hotel—didn’t even know that it had a 
name. I couldn't speak English well enough to make known my wants, 
ard one or two persons whom I contrived to ask how I could find Colonel 
Overton, only laughed at me, and I grew afraid and unwilling to ask any 
more. It was a bootless task for the child of the forest to thread the 
ways of the city. Oh! how my heart sunk within me. When | was lost 
in the wilderness I had expe rienced the timidity and fears natural to child- 
hood, but now a sense of drear and utter he sIple sshess came over me, and 
the tears mounted into my eyes, but I would not Jet them flow—there was 
too much savage manliness about me for that. Stoicism and apathy to 
trouble, grief and danger, had been part of my training; so | walked 
moodily along, cogitating what to do to relieve myself from the quandary 
I] was in. No idea, however, presented itself to my mind, but that of peram- 
bulating the streets until | found the jeweller’s shop, or the hotel. I at 
length found myself on the wharf, with the broad murky river, the crowd 
ef steamboats, and the din and bustle roaring and whizzing in my ears. 

As I sauntered along, utterly at random, I imagined that I heard some- 
body, and the voice seemed familiar to me, calling me by name. I sup- 
posed it was only fancy, and walked on; but no—there it is again, close 
at my ear. 1 looked quickly around, and—surely it must be a dream— 
there stood before me—No, ’tis no dream—with a wild ery of delight I 
sprang into his arms. It was Kahtoli! 

Our joy and astonishment at this singular and unexpected encounter, 
eannot be described, 

I narrated, as rapidly as possible, the adventures which had occurred to 
me. I mentioned Colonel Overton, and how he had found me in the tree- 
top, and how kind he and madam had been to me. 

At the name of Overton, Kahtoli started with a visible agitation. 

“Tell me,” cried he eagerly, “is it a stout, square-built man, with light 
blue eyes, and short, curly flaxen hair—a scar on his chin?” 

“Ah! you know him, then? Yes, ’tis he.” 

“Yos, I know him,” said he musingly ; ‘come, let’s sit on this bale of 
cotton a few minutes. This Colonel Overton you have so fallen in love 
with—did he know anything of me?—did he show no surprise at the 
name of Kahtoli?” 

“ None.” 

“Ha!—'Tis well! But true, Kahtoli is not the name the white faces 
know me by. Had you reattiened another—had you mentioned Leon 
Paul, he would doubtless have remembered something ay, something 








concerning—but, perhaps, after all it may not be the same.” And he 
stopped abruptly. 

“Leon Paul?’ lasked. ‘“ Who is Leon Paul ?” 

“No matter, no matter. It is best, perhaps, that you should never 
know him. And now, my little Ernie, you have, doubtless, been living in 
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the luxury of the white man until you are spoiled for the rough life of the 
wilderness. Is it not so? Tell me now which you would prefer—to go 
back with me to the forest, or to return to live with this white chief and 
the brown-eyed squaw who has been so kind to you ?” 

“ My father ! you know that I would love better the wigwam on the 
pra irie with you, than the white man’s palace in the grand city without 
you.’ 
* “Tt is well said,” responded my father, with a gleam of satisfaction on 
his swarthy features. I am re joiced to find that the serpent-tongued pale 
face has not beguiled you.’ 

“ ay a you have the blood of the pale face in you; my veins are 
full of it. W hy, then, do you hate them so? Was not my mother a 
white ‘ ¢ can but love them.” 

“Yes, your veins are full of their blood,” said he bitterly ; “ would to 
heaven it, were otherwise. Your mother was a pale face—the only one 
of the accursed race I ever loved. Yes, and | have the blood of a white, 
but the heart, the sympathies of the red man. Listen: | trusted the 
white man; he deceived me. I confided in him; he abused my confi 
fidence—he thwarted my most cherished hopes—he blasted forever my 
happiness, Have I not reason to hate the vile deceiver? I lived with 
the white men then. I was born and raised with that false, treacherous 
race. I fled from them, and came to dwell among the true-hearted children 
of the forest. | gave up lands, and slaves, and name, to come and lead the 
tribe of my Indian ancestry.” 

“ But, father, you have not told me howit is that I find you in the great 
city, so far away from our home in the woods. By what means did you 
learn that I was here 2” 

“IT never knew it till this moment. I saw you as | walked along; 
there was something about you that struck me, th ough I did not recog- 
nize you—never dreamed of finding you here. As | walked along behind 
you, I got a glimpse of the blue beads on your neck ; it flashed upon me 
at once that it might be you, but your new garb altered your appearance 
so that | could not tell. I thought [ would « “all your name, and see what 
effect it would have on you. 1 saw that you stop ped and hesitated; I 
called agajn, and found, indeed, that it was you. 

He, as well as myself, was dressed in English costume, and it was that 
which had created my difficulty in recognizing him. He wore a black frock 
coat, black cloth pantaloons and a hat, which altered his appearance very 
much, 

Kahtoli gave me an account of what had transpired at the camp during 
my absence. That they had not been successful in their search for 
Tahee’s child, but that the ‘y had got on the trail of a party of Aricarees 
who had, doubtless, earried her off: they pursued the Aricarees for two 
days, but at last lost their trail, never having come in sight of them, and 
had to return fin: ally, and give up the chase. ; 

When they returned, Kahtoli was informed that I also was missing, and 
they set out on another fruitless search, Ophie had seen me go towards 
the lake, and they set out in that direction. In hunting around it, they 
found my track, and traced it to the little dry bre anch ; there they lost 
sight of it, but found several dried spots of blood on the pebbles. Not 
doubting but that it was mine, they were led to the conclusion that I had 
been seized by a bear or panther, and g gave me up for dead. Not long 
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afterwards, they had a great battle with the Aricarees, in which my father 
signall y vanquished them, taking, besides a hundred scalps, many valu- 
able furs and skins, and my father was now in St. Louis for the purpose 
of disposing of his peltry. 

“ But there is the bell ringing—the boat is about starting. I was just 
on my way to it when I so fortunately encountered you. Let us go.” 

I was full of joy at having found my father,—full of joy that I was go- 
ing back to the forest to live. Not that I had no regrets at leaving Col. 
Overton and his kind and beautiful squaw, or that I was tired of living 
among the wonders and luxuries of the white man, but I wanted to re- 
visit my old haunts, and fall into my old habits. I wanted to see Ophie 

ain. 

“My father,” said I, as we were standing on the deck of the steamboat, 
as she was panting and screaming with impatience to be off—‘“ father, the 
white man is so superior to the red. Look at that crowd of wonderful 
buildings—the terrible steam demons which hie at their bidding over 
the rushing waters, the multitude of their curious workings and contri- 
vances ; when would the Indian learn to make these things?” ‘ Never! 
The white man certainly knows more than the Indian—he is wiser, but he 
is not better; he is not so happy nor so true. The white man is de- 
ceitful, full of lies, full of corruption. The Indian, when his passionate 
and impulsive temperament has not been defiled by contact with the vile 
pale face, is high-souled, warm-hearted and noble—and therefore is the 
happier. Look at the haughty white man, with his lordly mansion, his 
slaves, his carriage, his downy bed: he is not so happy as the light-footed 
Pawnee, sleeping ‘neath some wide-spre ading tree, with the leaves of the 
forest for his bed, and no covering but the pure air of heaven—his toma- 
hawk and bow his only possessions. The white man is the ant that builds 
much curious architecture, and is wiser than all animals, but crawls on the 
earth and labors like a slave, incessantly heaping together grubs. The 
white man’s grub is gold. The Indian is the fierce, wild goshawk, flying 
with free wing through the boundless air—his only home. He labors 
not, but takes his prey from the forest and field as he finds need.” 

As he was spe: aking, the boat rounded out into the current, the city a 
erowded wharf began to recede from our view, when, at the first, stroke of 
the paddle- wheels, I thought I felt the floor of the deck sway and heave 
under my feet, as though it was going to turn over: at the instant my 
father clutched my arm, and suddenly there came a deafening re port, a hot 
gush of steam in my face, and I felt myself shot aloft into the air, and 
dashed against something w with such violence, that | was de sprived of my 
senses at once. 


X—THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


When I recovered my sensibilities, ] was apparently awakened by anoise, 
which seemed to be the puffing of a steamboat. | ‘hardly knew whe ther 
[ was dead or dreaming, or what—on opening my eyes I found myself lying 
in a little narrow white ce I], ona little narrow couch, and looking up, I dis. 
covered that Lenora was standing b yy my side, looking tenderly at me with 
her gentle brown eyes, and bathing my face, which was painful and swolle n, 
with some cooling ‘liquid. AsI opened my eyes, asmile of joy and thank- 
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fulness beamed in her sweet face. ‘“ Where am I?” I asked faintly in my 
own language. Lenora made signs to me that | was sick, and must not 
talk, but go to sleep. 

‘‘ Where is Kahtoli—my father ?” 

Lenora frowned and shook her head. Presently she opened the door of 
the state-room—I now knew it to be s and ~ koned to some one, 
A fine-looking intelligent man, with florid comple xion, broad, bald forehead, 
and a mild beneficent countenance, came in, and felt my wrist with his 
fingers, made me poke out my tongue, smiled, nod led his head approvingly, 
gave Madame Lenora a phi al with some reddish brown liquid in it, at the 
same time saying something to her in English that I did not understand. 

“It is the medicine man,” said Madame Overton, in a low voice, as he 
went out. She then poured outa few drops of the liquid into a spoon, and 
gave it to me totake. Graduaily a pereeton of the events narrated in 
the previous chapter came to my mind—my going on the boat with my 
father—the explosion—Kahtoli, where aaa he ‘be—dead, I feared. I 
racked my brain to find if there was an impression there of any subse- 
quent event—there was none. Soon an irresistible drowsiness came over 
me, and I fell asleep. 

I must have slept for sometime—hours, at least ; when I awoke it was 
noon-day. This time I found the rosy, goodhumored phiz of Colonel Over- 
ton leaning over me. 

“ Colonel, where is my father 2?” 

a isten to me, my little Indian—you are now sick, the “ medicine 
man” says it will hawt you to talk much ; you had better try and go ) to sleep 
again, and we will talk about these matters when you get better. 

It was two or three days that I lay cooped up in my little narrow 
berth, with my face swelle d. my limbs ‘and body bruised and sore, so that 
I could hardly turn over. After I be ‘gan to grow somewhat better, I 
awoke one morning—a beautiful sunny morning it was—and through my 
open door I could see the jingling glass pendants from the gilded chande- 
liers in the richly furnished dining hall of the magnificent steamer we 
were on, glistening and glancing with beautiful prismatic colors, shed upon 
them by the sun’s r: LYS, ‘reflecting gaudy stripe -d ribbons of light on every 
object they fell upon. One of them was flicke ring about Madame Lenora’s 
beautiful hair, as she sat by my cot-side reading. 

After my morning salutation, I told her that I felt much better than 
usual, and ‘obtained her permission to get up. 

After dressing and washing, I made an essay to stagger into the dining 
cabin, and as I passed along my eye by chance rested on a large mirror, 
and | started back in affright at the im: age | found reflected there. My face 
was swollen and covered with scabs, and black patches of court plaster, 
and my long golden hair had vanished entirely, leaving a bald caput 
covered with , a ‘burnt crispy furze. 

[ found the Colonel and Madame Lenora seated out on the guards— 
“ Hallo, Ernie, my little hero,” said the former, “ vou look like you had 
been going through a pretty rough operation. : 

“Tam thankful it is no worse,” said Lenora, smiling. “ Do you think 
his beauty is spoiled, Dr. Montme ry 

“Oh, not at all,” said the pleasant- ‘faced ‘medicine-man,’ who was sit- 
ting by—the same who had attended on me during my illness. “He 
will come out of it unscathed—as good as new. 
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“ Come here, Ernie, and take a seat, and spin us a yarn—give us an ac- 
count of your new adventures—darn it, man, you have more ‘ hair- breadth 
scapes’ than any person of your age and opportunities in America.’ 

I told them how I had got lost from Mrs. Ove ‘rton, and how | had found 
my father, and that we had gone on board a steamboat to go back to the 
wilderness, but that I had been sud lenly whirled into the air, and out of 
my senses, by some mysterious enc ‘hantment that I could not comprehend 
at all. 

“ And served you right for taking French leave of us that way, you 
young savage,” said the Colonel. 

‘And so you were going away to leave us without letting us know 
what had become of you, or a single regret at parting from us?” asked 
Mrs. Overton, reproac hfully. 

“1 had much sorrow to leave you, be autiful Madame,” said I, “ but what 
could I do otherwise—it was my father’s commands. But tell me—explain 
to me the strange enchantment by which I was deprived of my father and 
almost of my life ? My father, where is he? does he yet live 2 

“The long and the short of the whole matter is, that you were blown 
up in the explosion of the Phoenix steamboat—you were thrown into a 
ferry-boat, and taken up for dead. By rare luck, a porter on the wharf 
who belongs to the Planter’s Hotel, where we were staying, saw you and 
recognized you, and had you brought up to the hotel to us. You may 
imagine our joy at finding you, even half dead, after having given you up 
for lost.” 

“But, my father! Tel] me if anything was heard of him ?” 

“Alas! I fear the worst, my poor boy. I learned that there were but 
two persons saved besides yourself—one of these was the pilot, the other 
a negro cook.” 

“‘ He is dead, then,” said I, turning away with a stoical attempt to con- 
ceal my emotion. 

It was sometime before Colonel Overton and Doctor Montmery could 
make me understand what they meant by a steamboat blowing up. I at 
length, however, gained some little insight into it, when Dr. Montmery 
fastened the top of a teakettle down with a piece of wire, and showed me 
how the steam would shoot out a cork, which he stuck in the spout. 

The air was so mild and genial, that it seemed more like spring than 
late in October, as it actually was. Everything looked fresh and green 
on the low luxuriant shores of the broad muddy river down which we were 
going. The air was warm and balmy, and [ almost imagined that the 
winter had passed away during the time I was stunned and senseless from 
my “ blow-up” catastrophe. 

“Madame Lenora,” said I, the next evening as we stood on the guards, 
looking at a boat which was passing us, ‘“ Where go we ?” 

‘To the South,” said she, pointing down the river with her finger. 

“To Kentuckee ?” 

“Not Kentucky now: we are going to Louisiana—away south ; to the 
land of cypress, and magnolias, and sugar-cane. When spring comes, and 
warm weather, we will go back to Kentucky.” 

“It seems to me it is almost spring now.” 

“ No, it is always spring weather in Louisiana, except in summer, when 
it gets so hot that we can’t stay, and then we will go to Kentucky, where 
the weather is milder.” 
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You live in Kentuckee ?” 

“Yes, the Colonel and I, and Dr. Montmery also, all live there; but 
we go south sometimes to spend the winter.” 

And then she told me about a beautiful home she had in Kentucky, and 
a pretty little girl who was a relation of hers, who lived with her brother 
and sister, w ho also had a beautiful home. 

A few days after, we landed at a large plantation, the principal features 
of which were the vast sugar houses, the white cottages of the slaves, 
which formed a little village, ‘and the swarms of ne groes themselves. I spe nt 
a delightful winter here in the mild oriental winter of the south, and found 
so much enjoyment in various ways on the plantation, that although Mrs. 
Overton had been constantly te ling me about Kentue ky, and the agreea- 
ble friends she had there ; and though the Colonel swore that leaving out 
the spring races on the Metairie course, which he designed visiting, he 
would’nt wait a moment longer before returning to that land which seem- 
ed to be an El Dorado to them both—Col. Overton declaring that but for 
the deer and bear hunts, and the aforesaid races, he would spend his win- 
tersin Kentucky. Yet notwithstanding all this, when spring put forth, and 
preparations were making for our journey up the river, I felt very loth to 
bid adieu to the land of magnolias, as Mrs. O. had taught me to call it. 
We had now been about six months in Louisiana, and the spring was far 
advanced ere Col. O. returned from the Metairie races, when one sunny 
morning we boarded a big steamer that came along, and set out for the 
Dark and Bloody Ground. 


END OF PART FIRST. 


PART II.—BESSIE RAYMON! 


Hold it a fashion, and a toy in blood; 

A violet in the youth of primy nature, 

Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 

The perfume and suppliance of a minute, 

No more. Hamlet. 


L 


Tue gray moonlight was casting grim, wavy shadows across the road ; 
the hoary leafless old tree stood out in bold relief in the mysterious hi alf 
light reflected from their mossy trunks: like weird sprites invoking an 
incantation, they stretched out their bare ser: aggy arms into the dim moon- 
lit sky, where their tiny twigs were twinkling indistinctly, blending into 
the air, and seeming to waver with a mysterious unns atural motion; the 
whole forest melting aw: ay into an indefinable uncert: iinty of outline i in the 
distant gloom of night. 

With no knowledge of locality, and ignorant where we were, or by 
what surrounde d—only knowing that we were going to a place, but hav- 
ing no idea of that place— a vague abstract notion only ‘of somewhere, 
there was a solemn and intangible mystery about these dim, grim old 
woods, I imagined, and it was not mere ly “the fancied association of  si- 
militude, but a fancy almost amounting to actual belief, that these woods 
were those of the beautiful spirit-land. There was none of the stern in- 
corrigible logic of naked reason to drive me from my refuge in the tem- 
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ple of magic; and I saw these trees—these vista’d shades—these quaint 
forms and strange sombre colorings, not as actual carbon-assimilating 
vegetables—not as combinations of penumbras and reflected light, but as 
unconnected isolations of self-existent phainomai, looming out in a cu- 
rious and infinite world, untrammelled by that all-embracing law of serial 
uniformity—that law which says must be so, and can’t be otherwise. 

How gloomy and grand those dark forestal shades! How solemn the 
stillness of the winter night! Stands out brightly yonder a grassy slope 
fading down into the darkness of the tall wood at its base; a quiet sheep- 
flock sleeping on its soft carpet, bright and silver-tinged amid the sur- 
rounding shadows. Leaning out of the coach-window to gaze on the 
beauty of this night-scene, I fancied that I could see airy spirits flitting to 
and fro in the hazy background ; that I could see a ring of fairies dancing 
on some mossy bank, where the moon’s r Lys, st truggling through the over- 
bending boughs, would form a halo-circle of light, or hieing with gossa- 
mer wings adown the sloping meadow; and every a an 1d arched ave- 
nue seemed to be tenanted by some shi idowy semblance of life, hovering 
about through gray air. Noiseless all around, save the tr: imp of our horses’ 
feet and the creaking of our carriage-wheels, which was so monotonous 
that it scarcely seemed to break upon the silence of the night. 

The stilly night! Not a wind- sigh, not a hum, not a bug-chirp—all 
soundless as the spirit-land I dreamed I was in. Occasionally the baying 
of some distant watch-dog fell lightly on the ear, but whether it was an 
echo or a mere imagin: iry sound in the tympanum, you could not tell. 
Here was nothing but the moon-lumined sk y, the outstanding tree-trunks, 
and the endless tangled trace ry of boughs and twigs, the silver- glazed slope, 
—a peep across yonder of a skirt of low underwood, like some natural 
ee or horticultural nursery ; and at the meadow foot the glancing 

bon-like stream, mate those same eternal moonbeams which pervaded 
everything, sheening its shadowy water, and the tall slender reeds casting 
their long dark pene “ils of shade on its limpid surface. 

My two companions had for some time been wrapped in a profound 
silence—a low, hard breathing, seemed to indicate that the Colonel was 
asleep, while Lenora, if I could judge of the moonlit dreaminess of her 
deep brown eyes, was ruminating in fancies allied to my own. 

Descending the slope, for the road ran down along-side the meadow 
fence, the carriage crossed the brook, and a few paces further stopped at a 
great gate, flanked with low m assy stone turrets ; this opened, we entered 
a long dark avenue of trees, and d lriving along a smooth pebbly road to- 
wards a glimmering light as of a torch or candle in the distance, we pre- 
sently issued out from the shade of the park trees into an open glade, 
where the moon was shining brightly, showing at the other end, or side 
rather, for we entered at at the end, and made a turn, a white railing and 
wicket enclosing a profusion of shrubbery, with a gray, steep-roofed house 
of curious structure, with any quantity of gables and corners and ¢ ‘himney 
stacks, and various pyramidal roofed ap pendages and out-houses, all 
nestled amid the shrubbery. All was perfectly still as we entered the 
open glade, th ugh by the light which I now saw emanated from one of 
the windows, we could see the forms of the inmates passing backward and 
forward. 

‘Ernie,” said Madame Lenora, arousing herself from her half-drowsy 
reverie, “this is Reedyrill. Wake up, Colonel! here we are, at home.” 
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“Eh? what you say ?” asked he, in a sleepy voice, looking out, and 
rubbing his eyes; “ Reedyrill? why, to be sure, so tis!” and the carriage 
drew up at the small gate. By this time the noise of the wheels and the 
barking of dogs had advised them of our approach, As the Colonel descended 
from the carri: ige to assist Madame Lenora and myself to alight, there waa 
a bustle within, and presently a light was brought to the door, showing, in 
the strong ¢ ontrast of light and the darkness of the portico, a group of forms 
and faces. A little curly-headed girl came running and shouting gleefully 
down the pathway, from the yard-gate to the house, crying, in wild joy : 

“It’s uncle come! dear uncle, and Aunt Nora! 

“}Io! ho! dear Floralie! here’s uncle come back again, sure enough, 
with many nice things for his little darling,” said he, as she jumped into 
his arms, and covered him with kisses; “and here is Aunt Nora; and, 
ah! see here, Florie, here’s a nice little play-fellow for you ;” and he pre- 
sented me. I was so muffled up in my cloak and comforter, that Made- 
moiselle looked as though she could not decide whether it was a monkey 
or a parrot; but seeing my long hair escape from my cap, as | re moved 
it, she cone luded me to be hum: =, and placed a little soft hand in mine, 
timidly, for an instant, and quickly withdrawing it away, she darted to 
the house, repeating her exclamation of—‘ Uncle’s come! uncle’s come, 
and Aunt Nora!” 

We followed after, and were received at the door by the whole posse 
with a perfect storm of greeting and salutation, and, after entering, for ten 
minutes the confusion and noise was so great, that my wee brainlings were 
turned completely upside down: kissing, laughing, crying, hugging and 
shaking hands, taking off cloaks and bonnets, bringing in trunks, bundles 
and bandboxes ‘s, and “everybody bustling about, and running hither and 
thither, so that there was no comprehending things clearly, to my little 
senses, at all; so I skulked, unobserved, into a corner, to de posit my trav- 
eling paraphernalia, and reconnoitre the scene. As my ideas began to 
grow somewhat more clear and consecutive, | observed that we were in 
an elegant drawing-room, with very high ceiling and green papered walls, 
a rich centre-table, covered with drawings, jowjoux, and richly-bound vol- 
umes; a silver-gilt chandelier, a grand piano, and sofas, chairs, and 
Jauteuils covered with pea-green velvet, and a rich soft carpet, in which the 
same color predominated—all very grand and imposing to my unaccus- 
tomed eye. 

A tall, dark gentleman, in a black dress and white cravat, with black 
hair and whiskers, was shaking hands with Col. Overton; there was a 
dapper little old lady, with small twinkling eyes, the color of which I 
could not tell, as they half-closed with a hundred wrinkles in their cor- 
ners, when she laughed, which she was now doing with all heartiness, as 
she kissed Lenora. Before the fire stood a little white-headed urchin, 
about ten years of age, in a checked apron and trowsers, sucking away at 
an orange, and eyeing me wistfully, as though he wanted to make demon- 
strations towards an acquaintance, but somewhat afraid to make advances, 
Mademoiselle Floralie was ransacking a cassette, which “ Uncle Lebe” had 
given her—uttering loud cries of delight, as she drew forth a doll, 
coral necklace, a needle-book, a miniature teapot, and other toys, with 
which it was filled. In the corner stood a thick-lipped negress, with a 
child of five or six on one arm anda baby on the other, both of which 
were squalling at the top of their voices, while she was cramming a piece 
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of candy down the throat of one, and violently shaking a rattle at the 
other, to pacify them—herself making more noise than both. 

‘And who have we here?” asked the gentleman with the black whisk- 
ers, espying me in the corner, when the hubbub of greeting had some- 
what subsided. 

“ That, sir, is Prince Redcap, of the Pawnees. Permit me to introduce 
him to your acquaintance.’ 

“A Pawnee, did you say? Louisa, for goodness’ sake, carry those 
children into the nursery. A Pawnee? Oh! your little Indian protegé, 
that you wrote us about ;” and he came up to me, and bent his searching, 
dark gray eyes uponme. “ Why, he’s a whife boy! No Indian in him, 
blue eyes and curly-brown hair. ‘He’s as genuine Saxon as you or I.” 

“No, he’s a quintaroon-Creole ; his father was a half-breed, and his 
mother white—so, as you sec, there’s not much trace of the Indian about 
him—except in his temper—a little scamp.” 

“ Bless me! what a pretty little protege—where did you pick him up? 
In the woods—well, I declare, [remember with what interest we read 
your accounts of his romantic history. Let me see,” said the little pug- 
nosed lady, whose eyes shut when she laughed, putting on her gold spees, 
to take a ‘good look at me—* does he speak English 2?” 

“ Somewhat—he speaks French, however, quite fluently.” 

- Why, he’s quite a scholar.” 

“ Ernie,” said the Colonel, “ this is Aunt Eliza, that you have heard me 
speak of so often. That gentleman is Mr. Kerne, and this young man 
with his finger in his mouth, is Master Thealan Kerne, known more 
familiarly as Chunk. I have already made you acquainted with Miss 
Floralie. Come forward now, and make a bow, and tell our friends ‘ how 
d’ye.” 

“ How-de-do, Mr. Churn,” said I, coming into the middle of the floor, 
and ducking my head to the tall gentleman, ‘* How-de-do, Master Hunk, 


how d’ye, Aunt E lisha, and Miss F lo-flo”—“ Floralie—that will do very 
well, only one bow would have sufficed instead of making a salaam 
to each.” “’Pon my word, he speaks English very well, % said Aunt 


Eliza, as soon as she could open her eyes from laughing at my blunders 
and ludicrous mode of salutation. “ What’s his name—Redskin 2” 

“His name is Ernie—signifying Redeap; he is a chieftain—son of a 
chieftain. <A little savage nobleman—and, savage he was, by thunder, 
but I’ve tamed and civilized him considerably since he has been with me. 
Ernie, go and get acquainted with Toppy and Florie.’ 

“What a funny belt,” said Master Thealan, taking his finger from his 
mouth and pointing with it at my wampum, as I drew towards him. I 
said nothing in reply, and he, evidently afraid of my outre appearance, 
seemed indisposed to continue the conversation, and restoring his finger to 
its quandam position, in the corner of his mouth, rel: aps sed into silence. 
* Ask him to talk Indian,” said little Floralie, who had from the first taken 
a prodigious fancy to me, sidling up to Madame Overton. 

[ addressed a few words to her in my own language—the first time I had 
spoken it since the day I encountered my father in the streets of St. 
Louis, the day of our sad disaster. It brought back the recollection of 
my bereavement, and the memory of away-gone days in my forest-home, 
so vividly to my mind, that I could not refrain from bursting into tears. 
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“ Poor little fellow, it reminds him of his home in the wilderness,” said 
Mrs. Overton, kindly. 

“ Dah, little Ernie, donte ery,” said Floralie, patting me on the head, 
and talking to me as ‘she would toa baby or a doll—supposing, doubtless, 
that I could understand that language better than I could pure E nglish. 
“ Florie did’nt mean to make it cry,” added she, wiping the tears from 
my cheeks with the corner of her apron, while her own soft blue eyes were 
filling fast with tears as she gazed tenderly upon me. 

] was older and bigger than she, and felt myself above her sympathy 
somewhat, and besides, | had been taught that it was disgraceful for a man 
to shed tears or manifest any of the tenderer emotions of our nature, and 
ashamed of my weakness, | turned rudely away from her, wiped my face 
with my sleeve, and took a seat on an ottoman with an assumed air of 
stoical indifference on my countenance. Floralie, hurt at my harshness, 
and deeming herself the cause of my trouble, now began crying outright, 
and I, on finding that | had wounded her feelings with my unintentional 
abruptness, now went up to her again, and tried to pacify her as | best 
could, 

After supper, the Colonel was detailing the circumstances of my capture 
in the top of the tree, my breaking the skull of the ne gro, my Affiight at 
the incomprehensible steamboat, and many laughable minor incidents, al] 
of which seemed to entertain and amuse the company vastly, particularly 
a mulatto footman, of about seventeen, who was standing in the corner I 
formerly occupied, and whose ivory eye-balls and teeth shone like 
meteors, as he shook with convulsions of suppressed laughter. Colonel 
Ove rton had ever labored under the erroncous opinion that he was a 

“funny man,” and consequently always gave a ludicrous cast to any stor 
he had to rel: ite ; all the time, however, Mr. Kerne listened with a thought- 
ful brow which only an occasional smile illumined like sunlight bursting 
through a field of fleeting clouds. As the Colonel continued his recital, he 
would now and anon Jook at me with an expression of deep interest, 
mingled with an air of doubt and perplexity. 1 noticed it, for I had felt 
an instinctive repulsion towards this man at first, on account of his stern 
gray eyes, and dark lofty mien, but the more kind and gentle expression 
which now they wore, altered his whole appearance, and naturally at- 
tracted me more towards him. I succeeded in getting Floralie into a 
good humor again—no difficult task, 1 found—she and I were pri attling 
away in merry companionship, and she was brought to the highest pitch of 
delight, when I une lasped the string of blue beads around my neck and 
bound it as a fillet around her beautiful hair. 

Mr. Kerne observed me, and springing forward with a loud and agitated 
voice, exclaimed, “ God of heaven! what is that?” and he snatched the 
beads from Floralie’ s head, and holding them up to the light, trembling 
in every limb, he gazed eagerly for a moment at the gold clasp which 
secured them, and then dropping the beads on the floor, rushed towards 
me with a wild ery that smote upon my heart, 

“ My son! 

“Oh! my long lost—my first born! I divined it, I knew it—and these 
beads confirm the instinct of a parent’s heart. God, 1 thank thee!” and 
the hot tears fell like rain on my bewildered brow as he clasped me to his 
bosom. 
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I was petrified with amazement at this strange denouement—I could not 
understand it. 
‘It is my son! 
I began erying—I did not know what else to do. “1am not your son, 
[am a Pawnee. Kahtoli is my father.” “ Kahtoli is a base-hearted vil- 
lain,” said—my father, shall I call him? He stole you away from us 
when you were a small child, and broke your poor mother’s heart. 
The truth, with the conviction of intuition, flashed upon me at once. [| 
saw it all—the meaning of the mystery in Kahtoli’s manner, the blue-eyed 
spirit of my dreams, and the faint unlinked memories, dis yecta membra, of 
infantine hours, that I had sometimes to flit across my brain, now began to 
interweave themselves together—and young as I must have been, I ¢ gather- 
ed together in that brief moment some snatches of recollection of my ab- 
duction, enough to convince me of the truth, and] murmured, “ father,” as 


1 clung to his embrace. 

As tor the worthy Colonel, he was so lost in astonishment that he could 
not utter a word, but sat back in his chair with his eyes rolling and his 
mouth gaped open, as if about to choke with sheer amazement. 

Madame Overton picked up the beads and examined the mysterious 
clasp. It was a golden locket, in one side of which was set a small brown 
curl of silken hair, on the other were engraved the letters M. K 

It was the initials of ny mother’s name. 

After the due season of hugging and kissing, and crying and wonder- 
ment, and abundant gabble was over, Col. Overton said, 

“Well, Ernie, lad, you are in luck for a chap of thirteen—first Kahtoli, 
then the Aricaree, then myself, and now William, here—no less than four 
fathers. I say, Kerne, here is the last of the work of that infernal Leon 
Paul. Darn it, I would like to have got a shot at him,’ 

‘You did not see him at all, did you?” asked Mr. Kerne. 

* Who—this creole, Kahtoli—Leon Paul? No,indeed. Ishould have 
recognized him at once. He was in St. Louis while I was the re, but I 
never saw him. Well, darn him, I say, his work is over now.’ 

‘How? Don’t you suppose, from what Ernie told him, that he knows 
where to find him, and that he will be prowling around here as he used to 
do, to get a chance to make away with him again ?” 

‘No, darn it—did’nt I tell you he was blown sky high when the Pheenix 
blew up ’ 

‘Ah! yes—I had forgotten.” 

Well. safe from his machinations, let us return thanks to a kind 
Providence, for restoring to us our darling lost one,” said Aunt Eliza; and 
she took me in her lap and bestowed a kiss upon me, while her merry 
little eyes danced with joy. 

Here was a new epoch in my life—one father lost, I found no difficulty 
in finding another, and this time apparently the right one. Here was 
Aunt Eliza and Aunt Lenora, now really such, as Iwas informed. Little 
white-heac master Thealan, and his check apron, my brother, and since 
the discovery, he had removed his finger from its normal locality in the 
eorner of his ‘mouth, to throw his little chubby arms around my neck. 
Floralie, now my cousin, as | learned, came in too for a share of kisses, 


and so forth, in this jubilatory juncture. 
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It is needless to describe the scene which followed the discovery of m 
new relationship ; and, as the fellow said about cursing his cart, when it 
turned over and spilled all his load of turnips, I feel 1 can’t do it justice, 
so I shall say nothing. 

The solution of the mystery was, as we soon learned from Mr. Kerne— 
my father, I should say— that Kahtoli had stolen me av 5 from my pa- 
rents when I was about three or four years old, and carried me « ff to the 
wilderness. The string of beads I had on when he kidnay 
nately had never been removed, and now was the talisman by which 
Providence had permitted me to be restored to my true home and 
family. 

My father related, in detail. the history of my abduction. which, in an 
abridged form, 1 will give to the reader now, as I received it in after 


} } P Se af 4 at ¢ . ca 4 ] 4 7 
vears: for there was much of it that, at the time, I understand ; 
and, in fact, 1 did not hear it all, for Toppy, now relieved of his natura] 
reserve and timidity. was as lively as a cricket, and whispered into my 


ears, “ Brother, lets me and you, and Florie and Parker, (the mulatto boy,) 
FO in the hall and play. W hat’s ye} K. ¢ ld witch ? Come on.” 
And away we went. 


The Overtons and the Kernes, two old Virginia families who had 
settled in southwestern Kentucky about th t . were come from 
the same place in the “ old country,” and had interma: 1 fr time im- 
memorial. 

My crandfather Kerne ] 
liam, and Eliza and Lenora. My grandfather O had also two 


daughters and two sons; these married each other in the fol] pg order: 
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Oliver Kerne Sarah Overt 


William Kerne, (any father) Mary O 


Sebastian Overton, (the Col.) 


Jack Overton, (Florie’s and Mary’s father).........A Mississi 


Eliza Kerne Spi 


My Uncle Oliver I never saw; he died w! I was in t mess : 
his wife was also dead— m was left, however. lew years older than 


mys lf. who was living in M—— county. J 


Jack Overton married a Mississippi heiress, and having squandered his 
own fortune and hers in horse-racing, and other congenial sports, he ] 
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himself. Aunt Eliza had but a small property; but enough to su 
herself and her é/éves with all comfort. 


About the time that all these old folks were r folks, and my 
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mother a beautiful girl of eighteen, there was a Louisiana planter, 
Etienne Paul de Lisblane, a wealthy old Frenchman, who used to spend 
his summers in the part of Kentucky where my ancestors dwelt—now 
about fifteen years ago. He had amassed a large fortune by trading with 
the Indians. In the course of his journeyings to St. Louis and back, he 
found a Pawnee girl, the daughter of a chief of that tribe, whom he mar- 
ried, and by whom he had one child—a son—about the same age of my 
father, raised up in the same neighborhood ; and, as the families were very 
friendly, Mary Overton and he grew up together. Leon, a handsome 
and accomplished youth, somewhat wild and passionate in character—after 
the traits of his mother’s racee—and Mary, the acknowledged beauty, and 
pride of the county—Leon, as a matter of course, fell “dee ply in love 
with her. Finding such an alliance a subject of aversion to Gen, Overton, 
who mistrusted the st: vbility of young Leon’s character, and also discour- 
aged by Mary, who had placed her affections on her young cousin, Wil- 
liam Ke Tne, M. de Lisblane, who was about making a voyage to Trance 
took young Leon with him, and left him at the U niversity of Paris to 
finish his education, in the hope that absence, and new scenes and associa- 
tions, and other charmers, would obliterate the inauspicious passion which 
had been created in the breast of his son. 

Leon Paul, after two years forced absence, returned to Kentucky, upon 
the news of his father’s death, with the fire of his youthful first affections 
still burning in his breast—the Indian never forge ts—loving the beautiful 
Mary Overton as devotedly as ever, to find her the wife of his old friend 
and rival, William Kerne. 

For a time he went deranged—became stark, staring crazy—grew thin 
and emaciated, and wandered about the woods, the shackling remnant of 
his former self. He at length, however, gradually recovered his senses, 
but settled into a melancholy misanthrope, and after moping about his 
plantation for a month or two, till his mother also died, he sold his estate to 
a gentleman by the name of Iveson, who had recently moved into the 
neighborhood, and suddenly disappeared from the country, and nobody 
knew what became of him. 

Two years afterwards Mrs. Kerne’s little boy, Overton Kerne, the 
pride and darling of his mother—as a matter of course—was one day with 
his nurse out in the meadow which skirted the brook from whence the 
estates of Reedyrill derived their name, whither he had been carried by her 
for the purpose of a ramble in the fresh air, amid the hay and flowers—she 
was playing about near the edge of a wood, when suddenly a man rushed out 
from the bushes, seized upon her, tore away the child, and vanished in the 
woods. Her screams soon aroused the f family—e very body was in arms— 
the most rigid and indefatigable search was made by the whole neighbor- 
hood, but not a trace could be found of the abductor. 

The nurse, in whom all confidence could be placed, affirmed that it was 
Leon Paul. And the attestation of one or two neighbors and some of 
the slaves, that they had seen him prowling about for a day or two before, 
confirmed this belief. 


IV.—REEDYRILL. 
Reedyrill is situated about three miles from the village of Haysville, 
in the southwestern part of the state, in that portion of Kentucky called 
the “ Barrens.” 
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“The Barrens of Kentucky are by no means sterile, as they have sometimes 
been represented. Their local appellation, however, had so much deceived me 
before | traveled over them, that I expected to find nothing but an undulating 
extent of rocky ground, destitute of vegetation, and perforate d by numerous 
caverns. My ideas were soon corrected. | saw the “ Barrens” for the first time 
in the early days of June, and as I entered them from an immense forest, I was 
surprised at the beauty of the prospect before me. Flowers without number, 
and vieing with each other in thei “ir bes .utiful tints, sprung up amidst the luxari- 
ant grass; the fields, the orchards, and the gardens of the settlers, presented an 
appearance of plenty, scarce ly anywhere rivalled ; the wild fruit trees, having 
their branches interlaced with grape vines, promised an abundant harvest, and 
at every step I trod on ripe and fragrant strawberries. When 1 looked around, 
an oak knoll rose here and there before me; a charming grove embellished a 
valley ; gently sloping hillocks stretched away into the distance ; while at hand 
the dark entrance of some cavern attracted my notice, or a bubbling spring 
gushing forth at my feet, seemed to invite me to rest and refresh myself with its 
cooling waters. 

‘*The timid deer snuffed the air asit bounded gracefully off; the wild turkey 
led her young ones in silence among the tall hert nage, and the bees buzzed on 
every flower. If I struck the stiff, glossy foliage of a black-jack, perchance 
there fluttered up before me in disn nay the frightened grouse and her cowering 
brood. All was beautiful; and [ thought the “ Barrens” must have been the 
part from which Kentucky derived her name of the Garden of the West !’"* 


Such are the Barrens—a lovely garden of nature. In just such a Jand- 
scape was situated the romantic little village of Haysville, in a wide shal- 
low vale, surrounded by undulations very low, and in many places tabling 
off into a perfect level of thousands of acres of mingled barrens and rich 
groves, and dotted with broad tobacco p aienehitien stately farm-houses, and 
little white groups of cabins for the slaves. The plantations are capacious 
and highly cultivated, but not crowded, since the whole county lands were 
in the hands of a few individuals, and there were, consequently, large 
tracts of unopened land, which gave a rural beauty to the scene. In fact, 
the wooded land and barrens predominated over the plantations, so as to 

cause the latter to appear as openings in them 

I have already mentioned the park, or “ woodland,” as we called it, 
fronting the farmstead to the south. This park, about a hundred and 
fifty acres in extent, was a slip of the original forest, an immense grove 
of which skirted two sides of the plantations, the other two sides opening 
on the barrens. Through the lower part of the park, running westerly, 
was the gentle and lovely reed-bordered brook, we called Reedyrill, se- 
parating the park from the meadow slope beyond. To the west of the 
house, which was built in the midst of grounds sowe 4 down in Kentucky 


blue grass, and tastefully adorned with walks, shrubberies and flower- 
borders, was a beautiful garden, a greenhouse, conservatory, and various 


tasteful architectural fancies, setting off the sombre stateliness of the old 
Gothie hall, which it was large enough to be called, though we termed it 
simply the “ Cottage ;” up to which swe pt the pebbly avenue leading from 


a 


the great gate which opened on the road. Next to the garden came the 
old orchard, skirting the road to the left of the woodland as you approach- 


ed from the road which led to Haysville. To the east was a small grass 
lot, fenced in with a high white paling, beyond which was the “ negro- 


* Audubon’s Ornithology, Vol. V., p. 93 
VOL, XXIX,—NO. L 4 
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quarter,” a row of nice white cottages, the stables near by, and also some 
tobacco barns, and one or two other out-houses ; in all making it look almost 
like a little hamlet. Beyond the “ quarter” was a green slope covered 
thinly with trees, which led down to an enormous pool of pure cold water, 
formed by a cavernous hole in the limestone, known all the country over 
as Reedyrill Big Spring. On the other side of the slope was an old field, 
the first clearing that was made, forty years ago, by my grandfather, after 
he settled in Kentucky ; ; the other side of the old field was skirted by the 
forest again, and at some distance across a dark lane, which penetrated 
the grove, peeped out from the trees, the chimneys and ‘gables s, and one or 
two shaft-like Lombardy poplars of Puckshe nubbie, the residence of Col- 
onel Overton, some three quarters of a mile, perhaps, from our house. 

Across the woodland, somewhat in the direction of Puckshenubbie and 
the road thereto by the brook- side, and at the foot of the meadow slope, 
in a little slip of woods between it and the old field, stood a small church, 
or chapel, built of gray oolitic limestone, in the Norman Gothic style, with 
an octagon tower—an exquisite little gem of art, built by my two grand- 
fathers, Overton and Kerne, at some consider ‘able expense, for the benefit 
of their families and neighbors ; and also their slaves, to whom a conspi- 
cuous gallery was appropriated. My grandfather Kerne was—as every 
old Virginian should be—a stanch high church Episcopalian. General 
Overton, on the contrary, and all the Overtons, were Catholics. They 
got along, however, much more amicably than might be expected, in re- 
gard to religious matters. A Catholic priest, father Claude, was the re- 
gular incumbent of the chapel, though the clergyman at Haysville Church 
performed the Episcopal service every other Sunday. There were but 
few Episcopalians in the county, and only two Catholic families of any 
importance—the Overtons and Squire Iveson, a bought out M. de 
Lisblanc. Being thrown into the minority, the two worthy priests, both 
men of piety and erudition, formed a de fensive alliance against the Pres. 
byterians, who were the most numerous sect in the county. 

This little ‘ ‘chapel,” as it was called, gave a beautiful and romantic 
effect to the lovely landscape around. It was nestled in a little dell near 
a small massive bridge, built of the same kind of stone spanning the 
brook, on the pathway, leading through the woodland from Re edy rill to 
Puck shenubbie ; it was surrounded with holly, spruce, hemlock, cedars, 
and other evergreens, among which were a few marble monuments. The 
bones of my fathers slept there: and two slabs, one on each side of the 
pulpit, contained the inscriptions of the age, death, and virtues of my two 
worthy grandsires, in the good old world style. The Overtons and 
Kernes were very antique, conservative folks in their notions of things. 

How did my heart melt with sadness the first time I wandered among 
those gravestones, on seeing on one of them, ‘neath a red-berried holly, 
the simple inscription—“ Mary Overton, wife of William Waldomer 
Kerne, etat. 28, an. dormit.” 

She sleeps! Oh, my mother! I never knew you but in my dreams. 
Those mild azure eyes, that angel face, which ever like a blessed spirit 
has haunted my heart—those eyes, so tender, they are the loadstars which, 
in sunshine and storm, have ever beamed upon my soul, thrilling it, filling 
it with heaven’s unspeakable joy. But she sleeps—in the cold grave ! 

The plantations of Reedyrill were extensive, devoted chiefly to the cul- 
ture of tobacco, and they stretched out to the north and north-east side of 
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the house in many a broad, rich acre, over which was studded here and 
there a vast pyramidal roofed barn for its reception. All this landscape 
for miles around could be seen from the house, which was more elevated 
than the adjacent country. The house itself was built in the style of a 
Gothic cottage, with more dormer windows, oriel windows, sharp- up ga 
bles and slate roofs, with over-jutting eaves and quaint cornices, more 
high stacks of chimneys and odd things than I could take time to enu- 
merate. Here, at this rare old home, did the golden hours of my boyhood 
fly away in all innocence, contentment and bliss, unshadowed by searce a 
cloud of sorrow; and those clouds that came were but those of April 
showers, that left things brighter when they passed away, until my 
eighteenth year: then indeed came a cloud which hung like a black pall 
over the heaven of my life. But even it, dark and gloomy as it was, 
passed away—strangely soon away. And then I was sent to college, and 
afterwards to mingle for the first time with the busy scenes of the world, 
to sully for the first time the purity of my young heart with the slough of 
the world’s wickedness. 
¥; 

Many were the sunny hours that Floralie Overton, my brother Chunk, 
and myself, whiled away in that happy elysium of Ree dyrill, shut out far 
away from the turmoil of the dark chaotic world. But I shall not expa- 
tiate upon them; it was the simple and innocent joy of childhood, which, 
however beautiful, is too monotone to dwell long upon. For those whose 
childhood has been happy, it is unnecessary—they have only to draw 
upon their memory ; and those who have not, could not see into the de »pths 
of such happiness. 

In a short time I began to get accustomed to my new home, and the 
new modes of life | had entered upon. In twelve months I became quite 
civilized, and such is the pliability of a young mind, that already my life 
inthe wilderness seemed almost like a dream to me. 

In my thirteenth year l- was started to school, having been previously 
taught at home by aunt Eliza, who took a delight in “ civilizing” me. 

My father purchase da little pony for me to neg on every morning. I 
was to dine at Dr. Montmery’s, who was our family physici ian, and 
the particular friend of my father. His little son Isaac, some years 
younger than myself, was going to Mr. Rumsey, a fine old classic gentle 
man, who had from time immemorial taught the young ideas of Haysville 
how to sprout—principall y by using the sprout very freely upon them. 
Accordingly, one morning I mounted Vubbin, my pony, and papa his big 
horse, and we rode into the vill: age together. 

The school-house was a tall ole 1 rusty brick building, in a large yard, 
shrouded by gloomy-looking locust trees, and surrounded by a high fort 
fence, which utterly precluded those within from having any cognizance 
of what was transpiring without. We entered a dusty ante-room or hall, 
whose walls, hung around with festoons of dingy cobwebs, were scribbled 
over with straggling scratchy names, rude caricatures, and sundry designs 
in chareoal and chalk, entire ‘ly hieroglyphica]l to me. An old smoky map 
of the world, a broken globe, dilapidated desk or so, and an ominovs 
bundle of hickory switches in a corner, some of which had evidently seen 
service, constituted the furniture of the room. I had barely time to make 
these observations, when a muffled hum of an indescribable character, from 
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within, which had saluted my ears, was hushed by my father’s knock at the 

door, and a snub-nosed Jad opened it, with an invitation for us to walk in. 

The hum had been resumed, and as we entered, a perfect Babel, in a small 
way, sounded in my astonished and bewildered ears, 

I beheld a large room filled with rows of wooden desks, cut and hacked 
and stained with ink, and at each desk sat a couple of boys at their re- 
spective tasks. 

One shock-headed urchin, in a blue jacket and dirty white trowsers, with 
swollen eyes and inflamed cheeks, was standing near the master, and ery- 
ing and studying at the same time, in a dolorous sing-song tone, which 
evinced that he had been unde going the ‘ ‘ sprouting” process pretty 
extensively. 

“ Boo-oo—Baffin’s Bay, Baffin’s Bay ! Cape—boo-hoo—Farewell. 

“Oh! Lordy! owh!” (as a whack from the master’s birch saluted his 
chubby shins for some misdemeanor of the moment.) 

Another, with lank yellow hair and turned-up nose, made some telegra- 
phic signi al to the teache r, which being answered he jumped up and ran 
to the fire, and broke out somewhat in the tune of Old Hundred, as he 
turned up his frock tails to the fire, with * E-ter—ter-n-i—n-i-ty-ti-Eternity.” 

But this took place just as we entered ; for as soon as we came forward, 
the master, who was a fine-looking portly old gentleman, with fair florid 
complexion and silken silvery hair, and intellec tual Grecian features, r apped 
on his table with a ruler, and in an instant all was hushed. All those 
noisy brats turned their staring eyes and gaping mouths upon me, and a 
suppressed half-audible titter arose as | slunk along, behind my father, 
terrified at this novel scene. 

The red-eyed geographer ceased his snubby song, and placing his thumb 
on his nose, twirled ‘his fingers at me, as he looked over the master’s 
shoulder with a very significant grin. 

“Mr. Kerne!” said Mr. Rumse -y, in a deep-toned, mellow voice, 
“happy tosee you, Mr. Kerne. This is young master Ernie, eh? coming 
to prepare for the battle of life, is he ? W ell, well, we'll see what we can 
do towards making him a good soldier.” In my innocence | thought he 
meaut battling in good earnest, which puzzled me no little. 

After some conversation with him in reference to my studies and other 
preliminary matters, my father took hisleave. ‘Then my heart sunk within 
me, the tears rose to my eyes, with a shocking sensation in my throat, for I 
felt lonely and afraid, as a sensitive boy will feel on his first introduction 
into school. Mr. Rumsey assigned me a seat and a desk, and the hubbub 
renewed itself as before. I took my place behind my desk, and leaning 
my head on my hands, I wept in silence. Mr. Rumsey apparently had 
some sympathy and appreciation for my feelings, and ‘let me finish my 
weeping unmolested. I was, however, inte rrupted presently by a pinch on 
my elbow: and raising my head, I found a bright merry- faced ‘boy, a little 
older than myself, with fine black e yes, aquiline nose, and a head covered 
with shining ‘black ringlets, sitting by my side, and looking at me witha 
kind, but jovial expression, as he w hispered : : 

. My n name is Charley Scamper : we are going to be chums, it seems, and 
we had as well be friends. I know your name ; Bolivar Blount told me, 
and he says he thinks you are a very clever fellow as far as he knows, so 
we must be good friends. You know Bolivar, don’t you ?” 
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“T have seen him at our house, and have been to his house once or 
twice, and I know him tolerably well.” 

Boliv ar was the son of an old lawyer who did business for my father ; 
he was about my age, and as our far milies visited, I had formed some ac. 
quaint: ince. 

I agreed to Master Scamper’s offer of friendship, for 1 was pleased with 
his frank, open, and handsome countenance. 

He then began telling me who were the “ clever fellows” in school, and 
who were not, designating the latter by the expressive, but unmelodious 
appellation of “ sneaks.” 

“ But,” said I, interrupting him as we whispered together, “ Mr. Rum- 
sey told me I mustn’t whisper or talk in school, and | think we had better 
postpone it till playtime. 

‘’Pshaw, he won’t do anything to you the first day, and, besides, he’ll 
never find out if we whis sper, an | look on our books as if we were study- 
ing; the boys make so much noise in studying, that he can’t tell who 
talks and who don’t.” 

I did not come into this plan of deception at first very readily—no boy of 
honor ever does—but I soon began to find cut that a code of honor was 
in practice among the schoolboy s of a very different character from that 
to which I had been accustomed, by which lying to the teacher about some 
things, and circumventing and deceiving him in a great many others, was 
considered as a very laudable and praiseworthy p« rformance. 

When school broke up at dinner-time, the boy s, with an uproarious yell, 
made a simultaneous rush for the play-ground, and Scamper hurried me 
along with him. As we were sti anding talking together, and several lads 
grouping around to scrutinize the new comer with a rude stare, the lank- 
haired fellow, who had been spelling at the fire-place, came up to me, and 
cried out— 

“ Halloo, boys! come up here, and see this little Injun that Mr. Kerne 
brought to school this morning. I say, green ’un,” he asked, in an impu- 
dent tone, and accompanying the question by pulling down the corner of 
his eye with his fore finger, “ can you give me change for that ?” 

I looked at him, and though | did not understand the expression or the 
gesture accompanying it, from the laughter of the boys I knew he in- 
tended to insult me. Boys, as a general thing, are very brutes in their 
natural disposition, and a new comer never gets amongst a herd of them 
without being tormented, and cowed by them, if he will permit it. But 
I was not of the sort that would brook such usag Colonel Overton had 
told me before I started to school, never to give an insult and never to 
take one : fight first, whether [ was whipped or not. And [now found a fine 
chance to get a sound thrashing in defence of my honor; for the fellow, 
whom the ‘boys called Tory Owe ‘ns, was larger than I, evidently stronger, 
and well disposed to fight. However, | doubled up my fists, and re plied, 
that if he repeated his question, | would try and see ‘whether I had any 

“change” for him or not. 

* Hurrah for the little one!” cried a tall, slovenly fellow, with a good- 


5 


humored face, and a slouchy gait—‘ I’ a bet on him ;” and as the boys 
gathered round, crying, “ Hit him, Owens!” “ Go it, little one”—he gave 


me a shove which sent me against Owens, and nearly threw him down. 
v 
The latter took this as a signal for battle, and accordingly planted a blow 
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between my eyebrows, which reeled me up against Charley Scamper, and 
made me see stars. 

Choking with rage, and half blinded with pain, I nevertheless contrived 
to administer a well- aimed kick on his shins, which sent him off howling. 
He rallied, though, immediately, and returned to the charge. This time 
Bolivar, stepping between us, declared that he was too big for me, and 
quickly knocked him down, I objected to this, and begged him not to in- 
terfere ; and when Owens arose, we went at it again, and after a bloody 
battle, I got him down, and was poking my thumbs into the burrs of his 
ears, When he cried out “’nuff,” and fairly gave in. 

By this time Blount had joined us, and shaking me by the hand, com- 
plimented me on my conquest. “1’ll bet on Indiano here all the time,” 
said Scamper, patting me exultingly on the back—“ you are of the right grit, 
my boy; if there’s any boy here of his weight, or ten pounds over, lll bet 
a dozen marbles he can whip him.” And he looked around the crowd 
much as a cock-fighter would when betting his favorite against the field. 
There seemed, however, to be no competitor to take up his offer, and loth 
that so fine an opportunity for a fight should be lost, he turned to the tall 
chap who had pushed me on: “ And now, Wad Aukley, what did you 
mean by pushing Indiano against him ?” 

‘None of your business,” replies Wad, emphatically. 

“intend to make it my business,” rejoined Scamper, ares himself 
of his coat and cap, which he handed to a fellow called Jack Stiles, who 
was Sere umpire. They then had a sharp set-to, in which Aukley 
was worsted, but my friend Se: amper did not come out unscathed. 

It was with such boys : as these that I had my schooling ; brave as lions, 
most of them, full of devilment, preéminently “up to snuff,” taking a de- 
light in smoking a greenhorn, or kicking up a fight: but though noble- 
hearted, high-spirited fellows, they were withal, as a general thing, rough 
and coarse in their natures, with no delicate sensibilities ; in fact, any show 
of such was despised and ridiculed by them. And they took di ‘light in 
jeering any boy who manifested any timidity or bashfu ness in his dispo- 
sition. 

Charles Scamper was, pe ‘rhaps, endowed with higher and more refined 
feelings, which he maintained by dint of his animal courage. Bolivar 
was a quiet and more gentlemanly boy than most of them, but both of 
these relished a bit of fun at the expense of some shy youth, whose very 
diffidence laid him open to the rude assaults of his heartless eo mpanions. 

For my part, my good success at the outstart in my conflict with 
Owens, gave me . character in school as a boy of “spunk,” and I had noth- 
ing to fear. 


a 


I don’t feel disposed to detain the reader with the details of my school- 
boy days: they passed much as the school days of other boys have 
passed, perhe aps, in a general view, and it would oce ‘upy too much space to 
enter extensive ly into particulars. 

Suffice it to say, that Domine Rumsey was a schoolmaster of the olden 
time, none of your new-fangled Yankee innovators. He was a gentleman 


and a scholar. His mind wasofa stamp higher than ordinary, well culti- 
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vated, and possessing even a tinge of romance about it. He was a 
talented man, and had it not been for his diffidence in public, which was 
excessive, | make no doubt but he would have made a distinguished one, 
for besides being a ripe scholar, he was a fluent and eloquent orator. 

He was of commanding and portly form, with intelligent eye, deep 
mellow voice, a benignant and handsome countenance, and the most beau- 
tiful silvery hair I ever saw. The boys all loved him, while they equally 
feared him, for he did not spare the rod when it was needful, and, we used 
to think, often when it was not needful. 

I say the boys all loved him: as far as I knew they did, with one ex- 
ce ption, ( harley Scamper, who was a wild, harum-scarum fellow, and who, 
for his incessant mischief, peccadillos and wayward whimsies, was almost 
always falling (literally) under the rod of his displeasure ; he consequently 
swore the good old domine was a petty tyrant, and vowed implacable 
hatred and eternal vengeance against him. 

Charley was a wild, wayward fellow, and a genius ; and though [ would 
rarely join in any of his mischief and rattlel rained rase ality: except what 
I deemed to be the right and prescriptive privilege of a school-boy to 
engage in, yet he took a prodigious fancy to me frora the d first, probab ly 
for th: at very reason, and he and | became great cronies. 

Bolivar Blount was a quiet, steady, phlegmatic fellow, and even at on at 
early period showed the embryo of the cool, calculating man of the world. 

sut with these disadvantages, as 7 deemed them, Bolivar had some re- 
deeming traits which endeared him to me. He possessed a good mind, 
an amiable disposition, a fund of quiet humor, and a manifestation of a 
sort of dry fun (and not always ae either) that I relished vastly. He 
was honest and honorable to ade gree that gave him the soubrir juet of 
“Old Honesty” at school. A frie ndship sprang up between us, which has 
lasted to this day. 

Charley Scamper was finely formed, graceful, muscular: and active ; his 
complexion was a clear rich brun, almost approaching to olive. He was 
accounted the handsomest boy in school when I came there. 

solivar was a thick-set, square-built boy, with straight, black hair ; his 
complexion was darker, perhaps, than Scamper’s, but was more opaque. 
Bol. was not handsome, neither was he ugly ; his was one of those faces 
which do not strike us particularly at first, but which become highly pleas- 
ing to us as we grow more familiar. 

Wad Aukley, “2 fellow w hom Scamper had a bout with, was a tall, 
muscular fellow, but clumsy, awkward, and ill-arranged. The most per- 
fect gawk I ever knew. 

He had a high, round forehead, running up into two sharp peaks over 
his temples, and surmounted by a suit of thin, sandy hair ; a long, pointed 
nose, broad, coarse mo uth, a a sh fil 1, slou chy gait, stor Pp shoulders. and 
huge, ill-earved hands and feet. He was the laughing-stock of the school. 
and the whole village yr ided unanimously that he was a fool. 

But Willy Aukley, or Wad, as he was always called at school, was 
one of those characters oo always show to a disadvantage. He pos 
sessed a good mind, was apt and quick to learn when he tried, but had so 
little application, and was of such a nervous, impatient, and yet lazy dis. 
position, that he never could apply himself to one thing for twenty 
minutes at atime. He had some imagination, but not of a very refined 
or delicate character. He delighted principally in low burlesque, farce, 
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and broad and salient humor, and his fancy ran in a rough, turbulent 
stream, His laugh was loud and uproarious, as is always the case with 
such risibilities as Aukley’s. 

We were all three in a class together, and while Bol. was invariably 
head, Wad was as uniformly found foot. Charley and I disputed the 
second rank between us, not that either of us strove as much for the honor 
as we should, for we would often have been foot had it not been that it 
was a ‘le to know dess than nothing about the lesson, which was the 
amount of Wad’s knowledge generally. 1 did study some, and was fond 
of it, but my own ne rvousand | impulsive temperament prevented my per- 
fect assiduity. I generally kept next to Bolivar, fur 1 had more applica- 
tion than Charles. Charley was too erratic to apply himself, and Wad 
too lazy. His greatest antipathy seemed to be mental exertion. Now 
either of them could have mastered a lesson in five minutes, which would 
have taken Bol. half an hour; but then Bol. always devoted his half hour 
to it, and the other two rarely five aoe 

Such were my associates: these three boys, as great contrasts as could 
possibly be imagined, and by whom doub tless my own character was in 
some degree biased, (for they were all older than J) at least by Scamper 
and Blount, for Wad Aukley was more influenced by me than I by him. 

I have often thought that Bol. was my good, and Charley my evil 
genius ; and yet the latter often created lofty, noble and poetic sentiments 
in my bosom—-the former never. But, on the other hand, I never followed 
Bol.’s advice or example without a clear conscience, which was not the 
case always on the other side. 

As an illustration: one afternoon as Bolivar and I were going to schoo) 
—I had now ceased going from home, and was boarding at Squire 
Blount’s—we met Charley Scamper, who seemed to be in a great glee 
about something. | 

“ Halloo, boys!” he exclaimed, as we came up; “I’ve found the great- 
est treat you ever saw. [ want you to come and look at it. Oh! it is 
beautiful.” 

“ What is it?” we both cried in a breath. 

“The most charming oriole’s nest, down in an old tree by the millpond ; 
it is a perfect be auty.’ 

“Ts that all ? laughed Bolivar; “I would not give a straw to see a 
paltry bird’s nest.’ 

“ Not unless you thought there was a dime to be found in the bottom 
of it,” retorted Charley , who, though on very friendly terms, did not like 
him as much as I did. “Come, Ernie, you have more taste; come and 
see my little bird’s nest; it is worth a walk to see it, so curiously con- 
structed ; and there are a pair of little ones in it. Let’s go and look at 
it, and watch the old ones feeding their young.” 

“] wouldn’t go, Ernie,” said Bol. ; ‘you will be too late for school, if 
you do. Charley will get you a Seaciien if you don’t take care.” 

“Oh! we've plenty of time; come on,” replied Charley, impatiently ; 
“] wouldn’t let Bolivar Blount lead me by the nose, if 1 were you.” 

{ wanted much to see the bird’s-nest; for, though not so enthusiastic 
an ornithologist as Scamper, yet | was naturalist enough, in a general ov 
to fancy such things. I did not wish to be too late for school, and 
was unwilling to have it thought that even my friend Bolivar could iad 
me by the nose; so I took Charley’ s arm, and turned back with him. 
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“If you will go, Ernie, get back by the time schoo] goes in,” said 
Bolivar. 

“T will; we've plenty of time. Won't you go with us? 

“No, I can’t. We've got thirty lines in ‘Horace to read this evening ;” 
and he turned away. 

“Thirty lines in Horace!” cried Charley, contemptuously ; “ why, you 
or I could read them in ten minutes; and even if I don’t, | can bungle 
through it tolerably, anyhow. I wouldn’t mind Bolivar; he’s nothing 
but a stupid plod der, and has not three ideas in his head. I don’t see 
what pleasure you can have in his company. 

“ You do him injustice, Charley,” said 1; “he’s not so full of high - 
refined conceptions ; has not the same sense of the beautiful, perhaps, 
yourself; but he is an honorable, noble-hearted boy, the best scholar in 
school, and a very clever fellow.” 

“ Well, I don’t think so. I never could see where his smartness is; 
anybody could acquire knowledge with the labor he does. Ah! yonder 
comes Wad Aukle y; he'll go with us, I know.” 

It took no persu: asion to get Aukley away from studying, and he readily 
joined us. 

“I don’t care about your bird’s nest,” said ms “but if you are fora 
ramble, I’m your man. But I have something better to poopenn. See 
here,” and he showed us a small pistol, which h oo in hi 7 ket, “I 
move we go down to the river bank, and shoot at 
plenty of powder and balls.” 

“ We can do both,” said Scamper. And doing both kept us 
that we were too late for school, as Bol. had predicted. Wad Aukley 
g; but | would 


? 
so jong 


now proposed that we should play truant for the evening 
not consent, and we started to return. On our way back we were over- 
taken by a shower, which caused further delay, and made us all wringing 


wet. 

The domine’s brow was black as we entered the school-room. ‘He was 
hearing Bolivar recite the Horace lesson. 

“ William,” said he, in an ominous voice, to Aukley, “what has made 
you so late, sir?” 

“Why, sir,” said Aukle »y, scratching his head, “ the fact is, I didn’t hear 
the bell till after it was done ringing.” 

This blunder caused the old domine to laugh; and it was proverbial in 
school, that if you could excite a smile, you would be safe from a flog- 
ging. 

“ And Charles, when did you hear the bell ?” 

“T didn’t hear it at all.” he replied, surlily. 

“You didn’t, eh? You dirty scrub of the earth. I'll whale you while I 
ean find vou. I'l] learn you to hear and fe feel sian 

For my part I made a simple statement, and got off with a reprimand ; 
but Charles caught a drub bing. He did n not know how to get around the 
old gentleman, like Aukley, or else he disdained to do it. Charles always 
went through the briers rather than go around them, and inv ved rot 
scratched for his pains, ye 
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LAMARTINE. 


Wuen we regard the course of events in our sister republic, France, 
we are fondly desirous to see our institutions reflected there; but if we 
study the character of those who founded our institutions, and compare 
them with the men who founded the French Republic, we shall have little 
room to hope for much. The man on whom the hopes of Europe turned 
in the hour when Louis Philippe became a fugitive, was but a poet, who had 
sung the praises of two royal masters, and as he himse!f stated—“ By the 
services and family of my father, 1 belong to Charles X.; by the family 
and services of my mothe , I belong to the House of Orleans. *” What a 
strange material is this of which to compose the organizer of a republic ! 
As M. Lamartine’s course has been mostly literary, it may be traced as 
it has been variously recounted, 

About the year 1818 there arrived at Paris, with a volume of verses 
for sale, a nameless young man, or, at least, one who had no right to any 
other appellation than that of his father. He was nearly twenty years of 
age, of a slender but elegant figure, with a markedly aristocratic air, indi- 

eating one of those choice natures for whic : Despréaux himself woul 1 not 
hare dreaded the deafness of Phcebus, or the restiveness of Pegasus, 
But Phoebus and Pegasus were very distant then! There had just ap- 
peared upon the horizon that poetic school of which the destinies already 
confusedly revealed themselves through the voice of their precursors, 
and the young man of whom we speak, seemed the living personification 
of that new poesie, with its elegiac tendencies, its revivals of Chri istii nity, 
its pious sympathies for the past, and its harmonious mixture of ’ love, 
chivalry and faith. 

He arrived from one of those hills of Bourgoyne which he subse- 
quently immortalized, and where, under a peaceful roof, he had passed the 
first years of his youth. He confidently entered into that Paris, which is 
the secret end of ali j juvenile aspire ations—the mysterious pole towards which 
tends without cessation, all magnetized imaginations. His luggage was 
light, as is the case with all true poets. He brought only his thin MSS., 
and a letter from a oe lady, who was temporarily detained in the 
province, That lady, very intellectual, although a royalist, recommended 
the young poet to one of her friends in Paris, who was very amiable, al- 
though a liberal. 

“ My dear ,’ she wrote nearly, “I address you from the place of 
my provincial exile, and this letter will be handed you by a young man, 

whom I recommend to you, as we usually recommend those of whom we 
have ourselves no present want, that is to say, with all my heart. He is 
handsome, that you will see. He is intellectual, that you will hear, and 
besides all that, he makes verses. You will ask if the verses are good? 
But we ladies never find merit except in those lines which are addressed 
to us, and [ am not his Elvira. But I beseech you to receive him with 
your Sabbath disposition, which with you is that of the whole week, and 
also with that smile which is at once an inspiration and a recompense. | 
beg of you further, but softly, to protect him among those Jacobins, as we 
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call them here. I am sure that you see much of them, and that you could 
already have converted them, if, traitor that you are, you had made proper 
use of your fine eyes to recall the infidels, ‘They pretend up there that 
they regulate the political atmosphere—alas ! they only await the storm! 
Beg of them, however, to vouchsafe a little of their sunshine to the young 
poet whom I send you, and promise them the acknowledgments of a poor 
exile, who would wish to be among you if only to scold you and to say that 
she loves you.” 

The person to whom that letter was addressed, received the young 
provincial with perfect benevolence. It happened that many of the 
intellectual “ Jacobins,” who were at that time, by means of the saloons 
and the academy, practising the part of politicians, were to dine on 
that day with the hostess of the poet, and she proposed to introduce the 
protégé of her friend to the party. Accordingly, in the evening, before 
he arrived, she gave notice of his appearance ; and as the conversation was 
of poets, she declared her intention of requesting the new comer to 
recite some of his verses after coffee. The manifestations of chagrin 
at this proposal, induced the promise, in guise of compensation, 
that the coffee should be excellent. The young man entered, and his 
appearance was prepossessing. He had that air of provincial modesty 
which men destined to become illustrious know how to observe before 
they are known to fame. Many of the company remarked in a low voice— 
What a pity that a person of so respectable an appearance should make 
verses! They seated themselves at the table, where the stranger heard 
much, eat little, and talked less—all auguries in his favor. Soon the 
coffee arrived, which each sipped with wise deliberation, until the mistress 
of the house whispered some words in the ear of the poet, who bowed in 
sign of obedience—preserving, however, in that critical moment, the exact 
shade imposed by his position, between the eagerness which would betray 
anxiety to be heard, and that resistance which would badly conceal a 
desire to be solicited. The audience composed themselves to listen as 
best they might, with polite resignation, and with the air of men who, 
having dined well, prepare themselves to put the best face on all that may 
happen. Then, with a sympathetic, vibrating, affected voice, the unknown 
commenced “The Elegy to the Lake.” 

Alphonse de Lamartine had not reached the 18th verse of that enchant- 
ing elegy, when he was interrupted by one of those cries of joy and as- 
tonishment which mark the advent of a Columbus of thought in a new 
world of intellect—a Leverrier of intelligence in discovering a new 
planet. The agreeableness of the surprise was great in proporti« nas the 
dread of ennui had been considerable; and it is said, that M. Villemain, 


who made one of that happy auditory, sprang towards the poet, and 


seizing his hands with an enthusiastic vigor, that much resembled anger, 
exclaimed—“ Young man, whence come you, that you bring us such 
verses as these ?” : 

From that day a new star shone in the poetic heaven, The triumphs 
subsequently attained by M. de Lamartine were only the logical develop- 
ments of that first soiree, when a dozen select friends were startled by the 
sudden revelations of his genius. The success which marks such an 
epoch, resembles the uncorking of a via! of those precious essences 
which, before they spread their fragrance on the air, have already, in the 
narrow flask which encloses them, all their virtues and their perfumes. 
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But from that day, also, M. de Lamartine took political rank among 
royalists, and religious rank among Christians. His political creed at that 
time manifested itself in the motto to his first publication—“ Meditations 
Poétiques,” in 1820, viz., “ab Jove principium.” ‘This sublime axiom, 
inscribed on the first page of a book dedicated by a royalist to the most 
ultra-royalists in power, M. Chateaubriand, and others, was received as it 
was inte nded, viz., as an acknowledgment of the divine right from which 
both kings and poets derive their power. This toadyism, and his sub- 
serviency to the returned Bourbons, procured for him the a appointinent of 
attachée to the legation at Florence. 

Through marriage with an English lady, he gained a fortune, which was 
increased by the death of his uncle, and his Bourbon loyalty promoted 
him to the secretaryship of the legation at Naples and at L ondon. He 
nearly ruined himself with his employers, however, by his “ Death of So- 
crates.” in whic h, seduced by the imposing spectacle of a great man vic- 
timized to popular fury, he somewhat abated his flunkeyi ism, and the work 
was less successful. He made speedy amends, however, in a new work, 
called “ Nouvelles Meditations Poetiques,” in which the political toadyism 
of the first publication, on which he had thriven so well, was “ enlarged 
and improved,” and first impressions were revived in his favor. His na- 
tural and inordinate vanity was so excited by this success, that he had 
the folly to.attempt to add a fifth canto to Childe Harold. The only re- 
lief from the ridicule this exe sited, was his narrow escape from death in a 
duel with a Neapolitan officer . who challenged him for the supposed libels 
on Italy which his spurious canto contained. Following the maxim of 
the Stuarts and most despotic kings, viz., that, “to take a stone from the 
Church is to take two from the throne,” M. Lamartine now published 
his “ Harmonies Religieuses,” in which the elegy ran into the canticle. It 
would seem that the profits able, but rather uncertain Christi: unity e xpressed 
in the first “ meditations,” confirmed and softened by family aflee ‘tions, had 
become confirmed into the steady purpose of a Christian sure of his ob- 
ject. The dreams, instead of losing themselves on the borders of 
lakes, soared towards heaven, and became prayers. This aided him in 
procuring admission as a member of the Academy, and getting the ap- 
pointment of minister to Greece from the tottering government of 
Charles X. Before he entered upon this new duty, the revolution of July 
shifted, as by sleight of hand, the occupant of the throne. The family that 
M. Lamartine had toadied from 1817 to 1830, gave place to the one which 
he had perseveringly attacked, and point was now given to those attacks, 
by stupidly pub lishing new editions with the most pungent satires upon 
the House of Orleans stricken out. The rigidity of his monarchical prin- 
ciples, and the power of royal commands over his pliant mind, was appa- 
rent in the Chant du Sacre, wherein, as the official instrument of Charles X., 
the lyre emitted the following strain :— 

“d’Orleans: 
Ce grand nom est couvert du pardon de mon frére : 
Le fils a racheté les crimes de son pere.”’ 

The finger of d’Orleans, become royal, interfered, however, and the lyre 

changed its note to the following :— 


“Le fils a racheté les armes de son pere.” 


It is not to be supposed that M. Lamartine belongs to that mercenary 
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race of mortals who change with the caprices of the fickle goddess, keeping 
always the shoulder turned to misfortune, and the knee pliant to prospe- 
rity. The glory of great genius is not to be influenced by those causes 
which raise or destroy threnes. Their place is above all political changes. 
They belong to an age, and not to a reign—to a nation, and not to a party 
only. The motives which influence other men annot be ascribed to 
them, because they are unaffected by the same circumstances, Neither 
the driving clouds nor the raging storm affect the eagle, because he builds 
his eyrie above the influence “of “either. 

But if these privileged men escape the weaknesses of ordinary mortals, 
they have also their shoals and perils; they in effect are not men, but 
are lyres; they neither feel nor think, they vibrate; they do not speak, 
they resound; each ruffle of the wind, each murmur from heaven, from earth, 
or from beneath it, glides over the chords, and draws thence a sound al- 
ways melodious, never passionate. From being thus forced to sing all 
that affects them, they end by not being affected by anything that they 
sing, aud they acquire the faculty of responding with sublime notes to 
every thing which touches them, with the indifference of an instrument 
which obey s every hand without bei ing devoted to any. 

It was thus with M. Lamartine. The restoration was to France : roy- 
alist era, and feudal reminiscences, mingled with the public manners, 
histories, literature, and even the caprices of fashion, were influenced by 
the revived royalty; accordingly, the lyre responded aristocratically to the 
surrounding agitation—a throne fell—a new state of things presented itself 
—a sort of interregnum between a departing dynasty and the accession 
of a new one. The whirl of events drew from the passive instrument 
only vwonfused and rapid sounds, 

However willing he might have been to sing the glories of the 
Orleans dynasty, the unforgiving nature of the Bourbons seemed to pre- 
sent an obstac le; and the poet, turning politician, offered himself as oppo- 
sition candidate for the deputyship from Dunkerque and from Toulon, but 
was defeated, of course, and the harp hung on the willows. 

Greedy of new impressions, however, M. Lamartine set out for the 
East, surrounde d with a princely page antry. It is not a little singular that 
the man who, in 1848, was so eloquent in favor of black emancipation, 
in 1832 left Mai arseilles for the East with a large retinue, which was swollen 
by numbers of slaves, purchased, not for the indispensable culture of the 
ground, but to swell the pomp of a royalist poet, about to become a re- 
publican politician. He trod that land at once sacred and profane, depo- 
sitory of the most profound truths and the lightest fables, Mahometan 
gu ardian of the cradle of Christianity, with wavering step. In the soul 
of M. Lamartine, as in the splendid horizon of that latitude, where the 
mists seem luminous, and where the light is bathed in mist, truths and fa- 
bles, Mahometanism and Christianity, mingled in wild confusion, and the 
“Jute” received a new impulse, under which it emitted a new sot ne—that 
of universal tolerance—where all religious dogmas are to be treated with 
equal respect. One step further, and the poet arrived at the last shoal of 
modern dreamers—viz., pantheism, a brilliant Utopia, where they love 
to define the great first cause, sometimes as good, sometimes as nature, 
again as mind, and also as form. That de ification of matter found still a 
responsive chord in the indefatigable lyre, and that powerful but insensate 
chord exhaled the “ Chute dun Ange.” 
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This whimsical production of M. de Lamartine is, we believe, the only 
one of his works which had not a happy destiny. It may be supposed to 
occupy, in the domain of fiction, a place e analogous to that oceupied by the 
history or romance of the “ Girondins” in that of reality. It is written 
with the same vigorous and ardent style, drawing the reader through its 
misrepresentations, false deductions and errors, as the indomitable horse 
of Mazeppa drew its hapless rider through the brush and briars of the 
Ukraine. There are the same traces of rapid improvisation, arrogant negli- 
gence, and superb contempt for the finish of details. It is still pantheism, 
leaving 1 remote traditions, in order to apply itself to the events of recent 
history ; social pantheism, finding its gods every where—in the utterance of 
the forum, in the bureau of the pamphleteer, on the lips of the demagogue, 
in the street, in the gutter, in the malice of the murderer, and in the ap- 

etite of the cannibal; and, regarded from the political position occupied 
by the author for more than twenty years, his patrons were justified i 
regarding it equally as the “ fall of an angel.” 

The return to France from the East was followed by a return to poli- 
tics; and the poet, being returned as deputy from Dunkerque, had an op- 
portunity for oratorical display. But his strange enigmatical orations were 
understood by few persons, and cared for by a still less number. Gradu- 
ally, however, the subjects on which he spoke being generally of literary or 
moral natures, such as against capital punishment, in favor of foundlings, 
&c., giving scope to his rhapsodical transcendental style, made up of un- 
meaning phrases and pointless sentences, gradually won for him the posi- 
tion of mouth-piece for the socialists, a party without either definite ends 
or means to attain them, but whose principles were beautifully expressed 
by M. Lamartine in defining his own views : 


‘* The organic and progressive constitution of the entire democracy, the dif- 
fusive principle of mutual charity and social fraternity, organized and applied 
to the satisfaction of the interests of the masses. 

‘The beautiful is the virtue of the intellect. In restricting its worship, let 
us beware of impairing the virtue of the heart.” 


The socialists only pretended to understand this style of oratory, and 
they said, in the classic language of a member of parliament, “ Them’s our 
sentiments,” and they recognized him as their leader. But M. Lamartine, 
although generally considered only as the poet, and his sayings me rely 
as ornamental, and without any other value, was gradually improving in 
oratory, when, in the winter of 1847, he produced his Histoire des 
Girondins. 

Before he arrived at the political position defined in the Girondins, M. 
Lamartine had successively traversed the social party, that fools’ paradise, 
which is always the sequence of revolutions, the royalist party, the liberal 
party ; and now, when a new change was to be made, what resource was 
left? It may here be remarked, that men of great genius never content 
themselves either with the past or the present, or both. The greater the 
idea which they form of their own mission, the greater is their tendency to 
limit its operation to the time beyond that in which they have their own 
being. It seems to them, so much are they exalted above vulgar minds, 
that the future, dread oracle which we turn pale in interrogating, is their 
natural state of being, and that the most cruel humiliation that they can 
possibly suffer, would be to be useless to the persons they imagine around 
them. ‘To be available in all new combinations; to be assured a place 
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under all circumstances, is the object of these sublimated intellects. To be 
always in men’s minds, never forgotten; to think and to govern still with 
the thoughts and the governments that exist no more ; to give to no one 
either the right or the pretext to pronounce those terrible words, the 
eternal nightmare of celebrated men: “ He has played his part. Behold 
the end to which he aspired, and for which he sacrificed all.” 

It was thus with M. Lamartine : after having been royalist, socialist, con- 
servative and liberal, by turns, he seized on the History of the Revolution. 
With his eyes fixed on the future, and his finger pointing to the past, 
foreseeing the possibility of new commotions, he sought to be at the same 
time historian and prophet, and, like Prometheus, to knead, to mould and 
vivify the blood-sprinkled dust into the ideal model of a revolution. 
Thus, by subserviency, to identify himself by turns with all that occurred, 
and through prophecy, with all that might occur, seemed to be the double 
inspiration of the Girondins. In this point of view, it is easy to explain 
his re-production of the revolutionary genius from Voltaire, the intellectual 
projector, to Robespierre, the pitiless practitioner. When M. Lamartine 
says of Dumouriez: 


“He had no political principles; the revolution was to him nothing more 
than a fine drama, which was to furnish a grand scene for his abilities, and a 
part for his genius” — 


We recognize at once the involuntary assimilation and the disclosure 
of his own secret aspirations. Again he writes of Robespierre : 

“ He was of no party, but of all parties which in their turn served his ideal 
of the revolution. He placed this ideal as an end to reach in every revolution- 
ary movement, and advanced towards it with those who sought to attain it ; 
then this goal reached, he placed it still farther off, and again marched forward 
with other men.”’ 


He seems here to have betrayed his most intimate thought, and in the 
guise of Robespierre, he involuntarily describes himself, and reveals his 
own most cherished aspirations. Who would have supposed that the author 
of the Harmonies, the poet who hung over the cradle of a royal infant, 
and chanted piously of heavenly joys and princely hopes, would one day 
be recognized in a self-drawn portrait of Robespierre? If Robespierre, 
modeling himself upon Rousseau, became heartless, bloodthirsty and ty- 
rannical, what may not Lamartine become, modeling himself upon Robes- 
pierre ? 

That example must, however, prove a consolation to those only en- 
dowed with common sense. The poor laborers, bent under burdens that 
they can scarcely raise, and are yet not able entirely to abandon; strug- 
gling incessantly against that torture of imperfect beings, the impotence 
to realize the sentiments borne within them, may complain of not being 
great enough to delight in their destiny, of not being small enough to be 
content in their obscurity. But if mediocrity has its disadvantages, it 
has also its indemnities. An humble individual, who held honestly the 
sentiments which M. Lamartine professed during his apprenticeship to the 
restoration, would, in speaking of Louis XVI., have bowed himself in 
spirit to a king, a martyr, and a saint, as described by our poet; that il- 
lustrious writer, however, changes the picture at will, extenuates the hor- 
ror he formerly expressed for regicides, and talks of the faults of the 
king and the rights of his judges. The early readers of Lamartine would, 
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in recalling the memory of Marie Antoinette, have wished each line of the 
page and each syllable of utterance to become a reparation, full of re- 
spectful love, and an energetic protestation against the monsters who ca- 
lumniated and the assassins who murdered her. M. Lamartine has, how- 
ever, become niggardly of his respect to her memory, grudges his allegi- 
ance, and outrages his former friends, by doubts, insinuations, and suppres- 
sions! Asa royalist, M. Lamartine regarded d’Orleans as an impure 
prince, a parricide to his country, a traitor to his family, a shame to his 
party, a disgrace to his age, and as the vile instrument which the revolu- 
tion accepted with contempt, and rejected with disgust! In the new 
shading which the poet g gives to that picture, there are attempts to erase 
the ineffaceable infamy of his character, and to soften the disgusting pro- 
minence in infamy with which, over the heads of Domitian “and Marat, 
Philippe Egalité stands out upon the page of history. For this purpose 
is falsified contemporaneous history, the judgment of a later age, and the 
great voice of the human race, which curses, in reverberating tones, the 
perjured, the apostate, and the parricide. The general character of these 
remarks will apply, not only to the three names enumerated, but to most 
of the others in the volume. 

M. Lamartine following, apparently, no regular plan, did not produce, 
in the commencement of the work, one of those fecund ideas, or immu- 
table principles, which, in the hands of a Bossuet, serve to group around 
one general axiom all the particular facts of the narration—to arrange under 
one eternal truth all the truths of history. His genius being improvisatory, 
is susceptible of the most diverse impressions. He is royalist at heart, 
conservative by party, and republican by accident. He wanders among 
the persons and events of that terrible epoch as a traveler, who takes no 
guide, in order to admire more freely ; to seek out discoveries at pleasure, 
and to pause when it pleases himself. Hence the charming picturesque- 
ness of the work; hence, also, its utter want of unity. Never, perhaps, 
was more clearly apparent the triumph of individual power, exalting 
itself above even the events, substituting for the truth its own ideal crea- 
tions invented and modified to its own liking, to such a degree that a sort 
of antithesis establishes itself between the persons, as M. Lamartine de- 
scribes them, and as he presents them through the inferences, logically 
drawn, from facts stated. Thus M. Lamartine draws an ideal portrait of 
Madame Roland, and then throws it in relief, by stating facts in relation to 
her vindictive plots against the court and the queen; the evil counsels she 
gave her husband, and the execrable infamy of the letter written confiden- 
tially to the king, solely to be kept as an instrument of accusation against 
him. The illustrious poet is continually apologizing in words, for the in- 
famous acts which he relates, of all the characters he describes, Every- 
where, accompanying or following a flattering portrait, of which the great 
poet has himself shaded the brilliant colors, appears an ignoble, dishonora- 
ble, or atrocious fact, which bespatters all the splendid tints and delicate 
outlines with blood or dirt. The most prompt refutation of Lamartine’s 
judgments are his facts. He has sought to appeal from the instructions of 
history to the judgments of his genius; but, on the contrary, the instruc- 
tions of history de »stroy the judgments of his genius. 

M. Lamartine, to whom his first renown did not suffice, sought, in 
changing his position, to change his attributes. He who was willing to be- 
come serious when no longer young ; who had transforme‘ himself from a poet 
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Nevertheless, the book was extensively read, and exerted a great power 
on the eve of the final fall of the French throne. It more influenced the 
imagination than it affected the heart; it awakened the curiosity more 
than the sympathy. If in the minds of some of the royalist friends of 
the author it produced astonishment and sorrow, it also, by the gout with 
waich it dwells on the crimes of the revolutionists, and the mere recount- 
ing of which, renders republicanism odious, disappointed democrats. ‘The 
conservatives, on the other hand, regarded the work as the vehicle of im- 
mense danger, through the possible reproduction of scenes which had been in 
those brilliant pages rendered so attractive to unprincipled imitators. 
Apart from social or political predilections, the work, as a history, was not 
sufficiently impartial; as a work of thought, not serious enough ; as an ar- 
tistical production, not enough perfect. In this effort, as in every other 
of M. Lamartine, whether in the journal, in the romance, or in the elo- 
quence of the tribune, improvisation predominates. In each page and 
each line is recounted a trait of genius thoroughly heartless, but yielding 
to the impulse of the moment. 

The impression produced by the “ Girondins” upon the public mind, 
went far, in connection with the strange circumstances of the revo- 
lution of February, 1848, to give M. Lamartine a prominent part in the 
provisional government. But a very short time sufficed, however, to show 
how out of place was a lute which responded only in musical strains to 
the harsh discords of political storm. When the people of Paris, without 
a government, and agitated by conflicting currents, seeking a direction to 
their energies, hoisted the “red flag,” an opportunity for display pre- 
sented itself to the poet statesman, who, unmindful that, in the “ Giron- 
dins,” which was the basis of his political reputation, and which was fresh 
in the minds of those whom he addressed, he had described the red flag as 
covering a prayer for mercy during the butcheries of the Champ de Mars, 
he now denounced it as having been ‘trained through torrents of the 
blood of the people.” His resounding faculties were used by othe: 
members of the government as the shield for transactions which would 
scarcely bear the light, and the minister of foreign affairs soon found his 
level as the apologist for his colleagues, the actual government, and he has 
since continued to present new phases, all of them brilliant, like the 
kaleidescope, turned in the popular hand. One of the most recent emana- 
tions of this poetic genius is “ Atheism among the People,” wherein the 
former head of the socialist party and the materialist poet of 183 
thus warns his constituents : 


“If you wish that this revolution should not have the same end, beware of 
abject materialism, degrading sensualism, gross socialism of besotted com- 
munism; of all these doctrines of flesh, and blood, of meat and drink, of hunger 
and thirst, of wages of traffic, which these corruptors of the soul of the people 
preach to you, exclusively, as the sole thought, the sole hope, as the only duty, 
and the only end of man! ‘They will soon make you slaves of ease, serfs of 
your desires.” ’ 


This may be the experience of the socialist leader, and one known as the 
most indolent, voluptuous, corrupt and heartless man of the world that 
even Paris could produce. This gifted genius is now flitting round the 
government of France, shirking responsibility, dodging votes, but resound- 
ing harmoniously as the political zephyrs sweep on the lyre. 
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HON. EDWARD S. DARGAN, 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF ALABAMA. 


Tue subject of this sketch was born in the State of North Carolina—a 
state which has generally produced sound and sensible men, having given 
birth to but few of those men who of late years have been somewhat 
‘prevalent” in the South—who are more distinguished for gasconade and 
bravado than for thoughts and deeds. 

Mr. Dargan is e sminently a selfmade man. In his early youth he came 
to Alabama, and tried his hand at that profe ssion which is gener: uly in 
this country made the first stepping-stone of those aspiring young men 
who have more brains than money—-teaching ; but having ascertained by 
experience that this was not his vocation, he put out his shingle as a law- 
yer, supporting himself by dealing out small doses of justice to the neigh- 
borhood in the character of justice of the peace, while waiting for the 
good time to come. We'll venture to assert, that while in that capacity 
he bore but little resemblance to 

‘‘ the justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lin’d, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut. 


tis practice in a short time increased to such an extent that he re- 
moved to Montgomery, then a flourishing town, and affording an ampler 
field of practice. 

He was formerly a candidate for the legislature in Montgomery county, 
a strong whig county, and was of course defeated. At the next. session 
of the Le zislature he was elected Judge of the Sixth Judicial Cire - From 
this time the tide of prospe rity began to flow in his favor. He discharged 
the duties of judge of the circuit in a manner + ceptable to all, and left an 
impression by the gentlemanly demeanor and legal knowledge which he 
exhibited on ‘the bench, which ‘told greatly in ‘ie favor after he resumed 
the practice of his profession, He resigned the judgeship after having 
held the office but little over a year, and resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession in Mobile. 

This was shortly after the failure of the United States Bank. Judge 
Dargan was e raployed by parties against the bank, and succeeded by his 
professional knowledge and skill in defeating some of the heaviest of the 
fraudulent and usurious claims of the bank. About this time Mr. Dar- 
gan was emp sloyed, among other profe ssional engagements, to defend the 
estate of one of our most worthy citizens—an estate valued at the time 
at ahalf million of dollars—against a claim hatched up by some design- 
ing men, which at the time attracted a good deal of notice. We mean 
the claim of Favres’ Indian heirs. Mr. Dargan succeeded in defeating 
the suit in the United States Circuit Court. The case was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, but was afterwards compromised by 
t small sacrifice on the part of the owner of the property. Not even the 
shells of the oyster were thrown to the Indian heirs. The managers of 
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the aflair ere the proceete—wae a “ moral eourage,” for which the 
arch manager is proverbial. Mr, Dargan was afterwards employed by 
the United Reali’ Bank in their suit against the estate of Henry Hitech 
cock, for some eight hundred thousand dollars, The rights of the bank 
were established. 

In 1844 Mr. Dargan was nominated by the Democratie Party as can 
didate for senator from Mobile county, in the state senate, and notwith- 
standing a majority of the voters in Mobile county are whigs, Mr. Dargan 
was triun phantly elected. During the one session that he served as sena 

r, his course was distinguished by etlorts to wind up the state bank, 

At the next election in the Mobile district for Congress, and before his 


term as senator had expired, Mr. Dargan was nominated as the demo- 
cratic eandidate for Congress. ‘This nomination was given him by th 


county against the first impression of the del cvates from the city of Mo- 
bile, who were under the impression that Mr. Dargan would not accept 
the nomination. 

Mr. Dargan was elected to Congress by nearly three hundred majority 
in a district strongly whig, which a long time previously and since, has 
elected whig representatives by an average majority of five hundred 
There was a new issue introduced into this eanvass, which was the princi 
pal topic discussed ; the admission of ‘Texas to the Union Mr. Dargan took 


strong ground in favor of the admission of Texas to the Union, and adve 


eated it with a power which earried conviction to his hearers The wel 
. £4 a] . . . ' 4 e. . } 4 } 

fare of the Si l h re uired an extension of her territorv, not only to Keep 
up the equilibrium in the Federal Councils, but to prevent the crowding 





together of our servile popula hich history shows in all countries 


1 all ages, like all elements of power, to be dangerous when compressed 

tot small a spac 

In 1847, Mr. Dargan declined to be a candidate for re-election to Cor 
ress. and i farewell] sp ech to his const ent h opnos d th, nnex 
ee Of col ed t ritory 1 Me O, O1 t] Ou 1 tha it would e1 
dangel t} ] é itv of th | nad « urage a iS] ne spirit ij 
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At the next session of the Legis! December, 1847, Mr. Dargar 


pd t 
was una , sly. and awpithe t opp eth - lect cl Ju lge of &the supreme 
Court of es and eo Chief Justice of the state upon the nom 
ination of Judge Collier, in July. 1849, as a candidate for gover 


Of course, ti s out of our power, in a sketch like this, to speak of mor 
ian One or two of the principal events in the life ofa man, who, like Jud 
Dargan, has received from his cow try such varied honors. The short 
that he served his country in Con , has left an impression which 


cannot be eflaced. Since he left the she usc “3 has been quoted upon the 


floor of Congress as the exponent of Southern democracy. Let us Civ 
honor to wh honor is due, In February. 1846, Mr. Dargan made a 
speech upon the Oregon question, in the House of Representatives, which, 
in its print form, is contained in thre pamphlet pages. He was always 
concise. This s} ‘+h received marked attention both in this country al d 
broad. Its effects upon the settlement of the controversy can be best 


. 


seen by quotations from some of the foreign reviews. 
i 


The London Quarterly Review, which is thought to speak by authority, 
in the March numbs r, 1846, after commenting upon the ren ark of C le- 
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ridge, “the possible destiny of the United States « f Ame rica, aS a nation 
ie Atlantie to the Paci 


‘ 


of a hundred million of freemen, stretching from t 
fic, living under the laws of Alfred, and speaking the language « 
peare and Milton, is an august conception,” and after expressing an eart 
est desire for a solution of the difficulty consistent with the original clain 


f Shalt 


lair 


ind consequently with the interest and honor of both parties, proceeds 
to say: 


“By a singular coincidence, and one we hope of happy omen, after we had 
place « x plai ed our propos! 
ie American journals, the 


written the greater part of this article, and in thi 
tion, we received. (28th of February,) through 
tccount of a motion proposed in Congress by Mr. Dargan, of Alabama, whic 
so nearly approaches to what we had proposed, that we gladly adopt it as ex- 
pressing with a more weighty authority out own preconceived opinions. 

“The differences existing between the government of the United States 
and the government of Great Britain, in relation to the Oregon treaty, are still 
the subject of honorable negotiation and compromise, and should be so 
idjusted, 

‘That the line separating the British provinces of Canada from the United 
States, should be extended due west to the coast south of Frazer’s River, and 
thence through the centre of the Straits of Fuca, to the Pacific Ocean, giving 
to the United States that portion of the territory south, and to the government 
if Great Britain that portion of the territory north of said line. 

‘This proposition narrows the question to its tru: e; and on it, or some- 
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hing like the case, as we shall show, must be ultimately, and may be } i 
os ; 


bly dec} led. All th uf has hithe rla pa ( ] 18 Teally, ai if any pra fical pur- 
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The reviewer then proceeds to investigate the title of th Tonite 
States to the territory of Oregon under three heads. 

1. The rights of Spain acquired to the United States by the Florid: 
treaty. 

2. The right of France acquired by the purchase of Louisiana. 


3. The right of the United States themselv: by the discovery and set- 
tlement of the Columbia River. 

And proceeds to show (though before and afterwards expressing a wil- 
lingness to meet Mr. Dargan’s proposition, nd ! ke that the basis of a 
bre aty) that if Messrs. Lewis and Clark, the well known explo rs appoint- 
“ld by Mr. Jefferson, “had been authorized to take pos ession of all the 
saw, and had done so, they would not have touched our (the British) origi- 
nal claim to the whole right bank, and still less Mr. Dargan’s propos 
for so far from reaching 49°, the most northern } t reached by the trav- 
lers was 41° 48," which position cannot be denied. , 

The reviewer then proceeds to make a statement which, wher 
flect that the London Quarterly was considered the org f the govert 
ment, shows conclusively that Mr. Dargan struck t the only course 
which the contest could be settled peaceably and hi bly to bot! gOV 
ernments—that to him belongs of right the credit of having sett i 
mn nding controversy between these two creat g nments, which, if 

{ preve nted, would have bre ught upon both nations all the horrors ind 
ravages of war. 

‘There have been heretofore occasions not a few on which we have been 
able to advise our readers upon authority higher than that of mere literary 
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fraternity ; but it is needless to disclaim any ministerial influence or responsi- 
bility for our present opinions, and we therefore with less reserve venture to 
express our hope, that our government may have proposed something equiva- 
lent to Mr. Dargan’s scheme as the basis of an arrangement of the whole diffi- 
culty, rational and equitable in itself, and which being a new expedient, con- 
sistent at once with principles which Great Britain can never abandon, and 
with offers which the United States have repeatedly made, may be adopted by 
both parties with, we believe, mutual advantage, and obviously without the 
slightest sacrifice of national honor.” 


“ Mr. Dargan’s scheme” was adopted, and is now an existing treaty, 
ratified by the United States on the 18th June, 1846, binding the two 
governments in closest bonds of amity, as two great nations of the same 
blood and the same language, with the same principles of freedom, and 
the same mighty power over the world should be bound. 

Perhaps if Mr. D. had been in parliamentary life for forty years, and 
had been backed by manufacturing interest and bank power, he might 
have deserved the title of the “ great pacificator,” which has been award. 
ed for less services. 

The reviewer concludes: “The proposition of Mr. Dargan, or some 
slight modification of it, (we ourselves should not be disinclined to see it 
literally adopted,) appears in our view of the tempers and prospects of the 
two nations, the only one that can avert a war, which, to use a phrase of 
the distinguished American senator, would be ‘on the part of those who 
provoked it, almost impious.’ ” 

But let us return to the Oregon settlement, the credit of which, we have 
already shown, belongs to Mr. Dargan. 

The Westminster Review, the peculiar tenets of which are well known, 
takes a different view of Mr. Dargan’ Ss proposition, and seems to cone Jude 
that Mr. D. was playing a game of diplomacy to outwit John Bull, and 
in advance admits that his proposition, whic h was fing ully adopted as the 
treaty between the two governments, led to a very advant ageous arrange- 
ment for the United States. It says, (Art. ¢ June number, 1846, West- 
minster Review.) “ If the proposal of Mr. oo ran, of Alabama, is thought 
to be worthy of consideration, né mely, that the line of 49 degrees should 
be extended from Canada to Frazer’s Rive r, and thence through the Straits 
of Fuca to the sea—‘ it should be remembered that Capt. Wilkes re ports 
that there is no part of the coast where a settlement could be formed be- 
tween Frazer’s River, 49 deg. north, and the northern boundary of 54° 
40 min. that would be able to supply its own wants.’ The liberality, there- 
fore, of this proposal, is evident.’ 

Whatever may be said ofthe liberality of Mr. D.’s proposal, and with- 
out attempting to inve stigate the question, whether the territory yielded 
up by the United States was of any value or not, it must be admitted that 
Mr. Dargan’s scheme led to a most advanti ageous treaty for the United 
States; that in adopting that scheme as the basis of the treaty, Britain ac- 
cepted and offered a proposition, which she had before at divers times re- 
jected when offered by the United States. 

It is not our intention to comment upon the arguments used by Mr. D. 
in his speech; the result has already been shown. It is enough to remark, 
that his argument has never been answered, and is unanswerable, and has 
been ap proved and confirmed by the action of both governments. Yet, 
this speech occupies but three pamphlet pages. The absence of all the 
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catch-trap of ordinary politicians is a remarkable characteristic of the 
speech. The quietne ss of the calm, strong man, confident of his strength, 
confident of his position, of itself causes his fellows to place trust in him. 

Judge Dargan, while in Congress, made a speec +h upon the Mexican war, 
and matters therewith connected, which sustained his justly earned r 
tation, but which we have not space here to comment upon. He 
pressed the same views that he afterwards « xpre ssed to his constituents 
when giving an account of his stewardship. 

It is needless to say that Judge Dargan’s course as chief ] > has met 
with general, we might say, with universal approbation, if it were not ae 
the envious ‘de tractions of those who once had the presump ition to thi 
themselves his rivals. The following passage is quoted from one of his 
opinions upon a well settled point, simply as a contrast to the decisions of 
the preceding court, *“ Add the authorities agree that a deed procure “OF 


’ 
} 
J 
| 


+X- 


obtained with a view or intent to delay, hinder, or defraud creditors, is 
absolutely void against those who are intended to be injured by it; that 
the deed purports to be made by a sheriff in pursi ince of a sal unde! 
execution, cannot impart to it vitality, or enable thé fraudulent grantee te 
consummate his illegal purpose. Whether the deed be direct from the frau- 
dulent grantor to the fraudulent grantee, or whether it be procured by 
means of a sale under execution, when once the fraud is established, i 
null and void, and can form no impediment to creditors in subjecting the 
law to the payment of their debts.” Forest v. Lyon and Camp, Jum 
rm, 1849. Compare this with the following, pronounced by the P rreced- 
et court, in June, 1841, Costello et al. v. Thompson, 9 9 Ala. Rep.: “ We 
are aware that cases may be found, in which it has been held t that the im- 
: 


proper conduct of the purchaser at the sale of property under execution, 


amounting to fraud, vacates the sale, and that the title does - t pass by 
the sheriff’s deed: such are the cases of Smith v. Greenlee, 2 Den. 126. 
and Swaze v. Burke, 12 Peters, 11. But we are constrained to adhere to 
our own adjudications until, upon established principles of law, they can be 


shown to be erroneous. Under our complex system of jurisprudence, it is 
i . i 

not to be wondered at that discordant decisions should be made: and 

whilst we cheerfi 29 admit the high character of tribunals which hold a 


different opinion, we think in this particular the law has been misap} 
hended.’ Decisions showing the character and justly deserved r 
ation of Mr. Dargan as a judge might be quoted to any extent; but as 


during the short time that he has been chief justice, no constitutional 


questions have arisen, and as this is not a proper place to comment upon 
legal questions, we will only remark, that as a judg, he has won the esteem 
ind confidence of the profession and of the community. and given to th 
reports of the state character and weight. 

In conclusion we have only to say, that Judge Dargan maar ever been a 
warm and earnest friend of his native South: that he supported the Nash 


ot the people by their delegates under the rights and priv lieges guarante ed 
» them by the Constitution, to consult upon the proper measures to adopt 
’ res adoy 


ville Convention, not as a disunion ciel g, but simply as an assembly 


na time ot danger, to ward off threatened injury. and to preserve the 
Union olate, by preventing designing men from cutting the strongest 


onds « of Me Union, and from nullifying the solemn compact under whick 


the rights of all are guaranteed. 
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i VERMONT “DEMOCRATIC” STATE CONVENTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. VAN BUREN 


| We had supposed the Buffalo Pp jatform demolished—the Buffalo organiza- 
i, tion defunct and buried—the Buffalo creed turned over to the abolitionists pro- 





j per, and the Democratic Party finally y cut loose from those restless disorganizers 
and factious demagogues, who have sought to reve nge the suppose d wrongs of 
ex-President Van Buren on the national democracy. But it appears that the 
snake, though scotched, has not been killed ; the Democratic P arty has not 
been thoroughly purged of abolitionism and abolitionists; free-soilism has 
again ** burst its cerements,” and the sepulchre, wherein we saw it at Syracuse 

i * Quietly inurned, 

ie Has ope’d its ponderous and marble jaws 

} To cast it up again !”’ 

i Our attention has been lately directed to a speech, delivered at Burlington, 

M by Mr. Jounn Van Buren, tothe so called Democratic St ite Convention of Ver- 

mont, and «Reported expressly for the Evening Post.” From the wise pre- 

He ‘aution thus taken by the orator, or his friends, in having the Post's reporter 
on the ground, (Mr. V. B. says, in his speech, that * until yesterday after- 
noon,”’ he feare “d other engagements would have prevented his attendance, and 
the vigilant . ost stenographer must have followed him that day in New-York 
like his shadow,) we take it for granted that the speech was made for the me- 

tid ridian of New-York, rather than that of Vermont, and Mr. Van Buren would, 

1) of course, consider himself treated with discourte sy should we fail to pay it out 

" i om pliment 

i i The fact 1 that he sper aks, ex cathedra, as the oracle and representative of th 

. Van Buren interest in this state—the disingenuous assumption, on his part, that 

i the sentiments he utters are the sentiments of the ** united democracy” of New- 

i i York: and the consideration that these sentiments were uttered amid * cheers 

Hi i, and laughter,’ to a State Convention in Vermont, prete nding to be democratic, 

oy and its being re porte >d at le ngth, te xpressly for the Post,’’ are our apologie s ti 

ne our readers for a few running commentaries on certain portions of a speech, 
ae which otherwise would have been dismissed with a paragraph. As to what 

Me sort of democrats composed this convention, we leave the speaker himself t 

hs if describe : 

iF ‘‘ And now, democrats of Vermont, a word or two in regard to the election that 

By is approaching , and when I say democrats of Vermont, nobody, I trust, will under- 

stand me as teterring to that small band of men who denominate themselves the Old 

t Line democracy—a corps who, at the suggestion of whigs, draw off from the demo- 

He cratic column into a field by themselves, and expect to be paid a certain sum per 

head to return to the ranks. (Cheers and laughter. [ speak of the democracy 
. whose convention assembled here to-day.” 

! 

i The “old = ne democracy,” it ap pears, were not there. It was the new 

iv sht, higher-law, abolition * de ‘mocracy,’’ who assembled to listen to the teach- 

ings of the speaker on * human free dom ;”’ and received them amid “ langhter 
and cheers.’”’ Elsewhere he remarks: 
Ht) “My hopes rest on the Democratic Party. I look forward anxiously to their resto- 

Nt ration to power in the nation. There are reasons personal to myself why I should d 

iA so, [owe to them obligations which the services of my life could but poorly requite 
7 One who stands to me ina near relalion, has enjoyed their favor for nearly half 


century.’ 
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John is certainly ingenuous in part of this confession. This is unusually frank 
and open. We can very readily appreciate the “‘ reasons personal to myself,” 
why he desires the restoration of the Democratic Party (not the “ old line”) to 
power. It strikes us, however, that such se rvices as his, will render it neces- 
sary to have his life spun out beyond the years of Methuselah, i in order to re- 
quite the “obligations” he owes to that party. The “old line” democracy, 
whom John now abuses, conferred part of these obligations, (the ** here ditary’ 
part,) and sustained, as he says, for nearly half a century, ‘one who stands in 
a near relation” to him. Let us see how John and the “near relation” and 
friends requited this obligation. Speaking of the Presidential election of 1848, 
he says: 

‘Important, as we all deemed it, to defeat Gen. Ta ylor, the defeat of his chief cor 


petitor was even more important. This result, also, may be ade led to the other conse- 


quences, over which the friends of freedom have a right to rejoice 


Pluming himself upon this achievement—an achievement effected—to use 
his own words, applied to the * old line” democrac y—by “a corps who, at the 
suggestion of whigs, drew off from the democratic column into a field by them- 
selves”—John now sings Jo triumphe! and tells hie friends of freedom” in 
Vermont, that they have a right to rejoice! Happy, complacent, and logical 
conclusion ! 

With the “old line” democracy, or, as Mr. Van Buren invidis 
them in his speech, the ** Union Hunkers,” he will hav no fellow ship ; and 
the ** Union Hunkers,” throughout the length and breadth of the country, will, 
doubtless, feel exceedingly chagrined and mortified by the information. In- 
deed, he prefers Mr. Sewarp to Mr. Dickinson, as for example : 


usly styles 


“We have lost, it is true,a democratic senator in place of Mr. Dickinson, whoss 
term e xpire -d, aud who declined a re-nomination ; perhaps there may be no harm in 
my saying, that it does not add to the poignancy of our sorrow, that Mr. Dickinson 
should have been the senator whose term e xvired. (Laughter. ) 


But alas! Mr. Sewarp himself Goes not come up to John’s idea of a model 
ss free-soiler. ” His course on the slavery question is entirely too moderate and 
temporizing. He has become * unsoun d,” and would never do to run for Vice- 
President with the ‘*near relation,” on a future Buffalo este We again 
quote from the text: 


‘And on what supporter of the present national administration, can the opponents 
ol slavery extension rely? Isit Mr. Seward, of our state? The state of New-York. 
ever since the question first arose, has spoken in tones of the most indignant remon- 


strance against the aggressions of the slave power. Wh yisshe nowdumb? A bill, 
introduced by Mr. Coffin, intended to protect the free inh: abitants of New-York against 
the abuses of the F ugitive Slave Luw., a wise, just, constitutional bill, has lain upon 


the table of the House since the first week of the session. Why does it not become a 
law? The legislature of that state, in both branches, is controlled by the supporters 
of Mr. Seward. A word from him would reverse the retreating movement, which 
now Cishonors her. Why is it not spoken! Why does he not denounce the action of 
the President on this subject? Why do the presses friendly to him teem with eulo- 
giums upon the Secretary of State ? ’ WwW hy does he sit silently in his seat an entire 
session of C vongress, without a movement to denounce or re pe il the atrocious F ugitive 
Slave act ?’ 


Echo answers, why ?—we certainly cannot tell, and the partisans of Mr. 
Seward must solve the question. He is likel ly, it seems, to be outstripped in 
the race of abolitionism. The Samson, sleeping in the lap of Delilah, Mr. 
V. B. looks down with cont mpt at his puny efforts against ** human slave ry. 
The senator is but the lisping infant of free soil, 


‘Muling and puking in his nurse’s arms—” 


No, not in his nurse’s arms, but at the maternal breast—where he lies quietly, to 
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use John's own choice simile, ‘silently sucking the patronage of the govern- 
ment,” and fearing ‘the bosom will be withdrawn,” while John himself has 
got one or two ages beyond, and has become the lover, “ sighing like furnace,’ 
and gently wooing the “dark-browed, and not very coy maiden, abolitionism. 

It is no longer Ego et meus rer—I and Billy Seward. The “higher law” 
doctrine is but milk for babes, and is spurned by the stomach that can digest 
strong meat and strong drink. The senator is weighed in the balance and 
found wanting, because he sits still an entire session, and makes no movement 
to “repeal the atrocious fugitive slave act.” 


‘* Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 
And freedom shrieked when William Seward fell!” 


But hope has revived again in another champion, and freedom’s tears have 
turned tosmiles. As to the ugly question propounded to Mr. Seward’s friends, 
Mr. Van Buren observes: 


‘These are questions that should be answered by those who look to him as the 
champion of human freedom.” 


In other words, Mr. Seward is no longer to be regarded as the Ajax Tele- 
mon of Constitutional abolitionism. ‘ Gentlemen of the Vermont democracy,” 
we think we hear the speaker adding, with characteristic modesty, ** behold in 
me the champion of human freedom!" Two suns cannot exist in one system, 
nor can two Caesars live in one Rome. That Mr. Van Buren’s zeal in the 
cause really does glow with a fiercer flame than that of the senator, is appar- 
ent from his own language, for he elsewhere says: 


g, 
19 


‘“‘ Within the limits of the constitution, hostility to human slavery is the predominant 
sentiment of my heart. It is as natural to me as the air I breathe, and will perish 
only with my life. (Tremendous cheering. )” 


Now we will venture to affirm, positively, that Mr. Seward does entertain, 
in his heart, several sentiments, which predominate over the sentiment of 
‘hostility to slavery.” The sun of Seward is certainly eclipsed. 

We had supposed that when Senator Seward propounded his “ higher law” 
doctrine, on the floor of the senate, he had reached a climax which it was dif- 
ficult for any one professing loyalty to our institutions, to surpass. The stake 
thrown down on the political table was a large one, but John ‘‘ raises” him. 
We do not know whether the senator has the pluck to “go him back.” Al- 
though it may be observed, that Mr. Seward undoubtedly has “the age,” inas- 
much as he was a decided “c ham pion of human freedom,” when John was 
laboring to elect ** one who stands in a near relation” to him, on the Baltimore 
Resolutions of 1840, at which time, on his own construction, hostility to hu- 
man slavery was not the predominant sentiment of his heart. As both these 
gentlemen, however, are somewhat rash and ambitious players at the political 
board, we leave them to make their own ventures, and take their own chances. 
Time will determine which one of them shuffled his cards the best. 

But, badinage aside, Mr. Senator Seward’s doctrine of the “higher law 
than the Constitution,” atrocious as it is, was but the expression of a specula- 
tive opinion, the enunciation of a theory. Mr. Van Buren goes beyond it, and 
directly counsels and advises resistance—open resistance, and by force, to the 
law. Speaking of what he said on a former occasion, he reiterates, after ma- 
ture deliberation, the proposition : 


‘* And added, that as the law was unconstitutional, I should resist it with all the 
means I could command, if seized under it.” 


If seized under it, Mr. Van Buren would resist. Why? Because, he 
says, the law is unconstitutional. But this is a mere evasion. Suppose he 
admitted the law to be constitutional, dves he mean to say, in that case, he 
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would not resist, if seized under it? Is it only upon the ground of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the law that he would resist, or does he not, in reality, place 
his resistance upon the assumption that the law is what he calls ** an atrocious 
law?” And therefore, not only he, but all others, a mob as well as an indi- 
vidual— friends of freedom,” white and black, may set the public authorities 
at defiance, and resist with all the means they can command?” A more direct 
appeal to the worst passions of ignorant or wicked men, a more reckless in- 
centive to mob outrage and violence, has rarely been made by any one who pro- 
fesses to regard and respect our constitutional compact. That the inference we 
have drawn from this language is true, who can doubt? Indeed, he reitcrates 
and attempts to fortify his position : 


“ All writers upon law agree, that an unconstitutional act is no law; it is a nullity, 
and is to be treated as such, alike by citizens as by courts. But it is said that an indi- 
vidual has no right to judge whether a law is constitutional or not. This I deny. 
He should and must judge. He judges at his risk, to be punished, if he errs.” 


Therefore, mob outrage, violence, and even bloodshed, are not only to be 
justified, but even cheered and applauded, because this law is pronounced by 
Mr. Van Buren and the abolitionists, to be unconstitutional, in opposition to the 
expressed opinions of some of the ablest jurists on the bench of the federal 
courts; and mobs of blacks, and other * friends of freedom,’’ are to be en- 
couraged—and even, we presume, to have arms put in their hands; for they 
are “‘to resist by all the means they can command”—urged on to trample 
down the authorities of the law, and to rescue fugitive slaves, even over the 
dead bodies of their owners! These doctrines are monstrous, and appalling; 
but we are happy to say, we do not believe they are tolerated among any con- 
siderable portion of the people of the North. It is only the fanatics, the dem- 
agogues and the agitators, who dare publicly to avow them. 

We dismiss the subject with a single other quotation from this harangue, 
which clearly defines the aims, the objects, and the hopes, of these disorgan- 
izers, and proves, if any proof is needed, that they have nothing in common 
with the Democratic Party. : : 


‘Having thus considered the present aspects of the slavery question, let us briefiy 
consult as to the present duties of the friends of freedom. In my judgment, they ought 
to unite in uncompromising hostility to the present national administration.” 


Here we have it. The “friends of freedom,” the abolitionists, the free- 
soillers, the Buffalo-platform men, the Seward Whigs, (without Mr. Seward, 
whom John thinks a supernumerary,) “ought to unite,” and form a great north- 
ern, or abolitionist party. The uncompromising hostility is not so much to the 
‘ present national administration,” as to the position which the present national 
administration is supposed to occupy on the compromise measures ! 

That the anti-slavery * union,” of which Mr. John Van Buren speaks, is to 
ve composed of the elements above mentioned—the abolitionists, the ** higher 
law’’ disciples of Seward, and the * friends of freedom” whom Jobn can per- 
suade to follow him from the democratic ranks—* black spirits and white, 
blue spirits and gray”—is plainly evident from his own language. The Demo- 
ratic Party with us, he says, have already wnited—and, of course, there is no 
necessity of any further “‘ union” among them. The first fruits of this union, 
we are further told, is the election of seventeen democratic members to Con- 
gress—and, ‘¢ whilst I have no authority to speak their sentiments on any sub- 
ject, (unquestionably true,) yet, I think, I may safely affirm that sizleen of 
them would, to-morrow, vote for a repeal of the fugitive slave act !”” 

Stand forth, Messrs. Hart, Murray, SuTHERLAND, SEYMOUR, and such 
others, of the New-York delegation, as are known to have repudiated Mr. Van 
Buren's Buffalo platform, and say which of you are willing to submit to the im- 
putation. We think we know the characters and opinions of some of these gen- 
tlemen, at least sufficiently well to inform Mr. V. B.’s “ friends of freedom” in the 
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Vermont Convention, that he was either grossly deceived himself, or was wil- 
fully hoaxing them. Indeed, his assertion cannot be true, unless some one or 
more of his own free soil friends on the delegation, whose names we might 
mention, have wilfully belied, not only their ‘professions be fore election, but 
their written pledges. No. The “first fruits of the union” are not the elec- 
tion of sixteen abolitivnists to Congress. If it be, then we repudiate such an 
union, and, for one, we raise the cry of repeal ! 

But further criticism upon this incongruous harangue would be fruitless 
and an idle waste of words. In what we have said we have designed merely 
to show, (in certain quarters where, perhaps, an erroneous impression may 
have been produced,) that Mr. Van Buren speaks the sentiments of no portion, 
not even a fraction, of the Democratic Party ; that the speech is but another of 
the author's vagaries, and that he alone is responsible for it. 

Our object is thus accomplished. Our remarks are made in no feeling of 
unfriendliness to the speaker himself; we rather like John, and (not extrava- 
gantly) admire his speeches—or, rather, his speech ; for we may remark of it, 
as the simple-minded layman did of the last and newest homily of his spiritual 
shepherd, “I always liked that sermon.” He may, therefore, set us down 
certain as not one of the “three Union Hunkers,” whom he thinks would kill 
him, if a law were passed authorizing such a summary proceeding. We 
would not kill him if we could, even with ink and types; for, were 'Thersites 
dead, who would so potently provoke the laughter (and cheers of the camp) or 
tickle the fancies of the ‘friends of human freedom?” 

We have certainly no objection to Mr. Van Buren’s making that speech “on 
his own hook,” as Harry of the Wynde fought, wherever and whenever he 
may see fit so to do—and send as many Thersites-shafts at the Agamemnons 
and Achilles of both parties—Cass and Dickinson, and Marcy and Webster, 
as he pleases; but we do object to his speaking in the name of the New-York 
democracy, without having any “ authority to speak their sentiments,”’ and 
we wish to be distinctly understood as entering a protest thereto. We hereby 
duly advertise the public against him. We desire it, therefore, once for all to 
be ‘understood, that when he goes abroad, itinerating through Vermont and 
elsewhere, he goes without any commission of ours in his pocket. Indeed, we 
are sorry to say, that when he represents himself as connected with the 
Democratic Party, he is trading on borrowed respectability. The ingenious 
rogue at W ashhinnatios, who borrowe 2d money by repre ~— himself the near 
relation of Silas Wright, was, as a financ ier, what Mr. Van Buren is in a po- 
litical way. We, of ‘the “old line.” feel mortified at a assumption, and 
scandalized that an individual of so equivocal a political character, should pre- 
sume to claim even a distant relationship. [t is all well enough at home, 
where we understand the joke, but we don’t like the thing to go abroad among 
strangers. On this point we are sensitive, for we regard John, politically, as 
altogether a dis sreputable associate. He is, if you please, a poor relation, or 
every-day acquaintance, out of credit, out of pocket, and out at the elbows, 
who is constantly bringing his former associates into disgrace, by boasting 
among strangers of his intimacy with them, and their high 1 respectability. 
Gentlemen of the Vermont Convention, he may be a distant connection— 
though very distant—of the Democratic Party, on which his * hopes rest,”’ and 
for ** reasons personal” to himself; but unless he patches up that old, thread- 
bare political coat, and gives himself altogether a more decent exterior, and 
reforms some of his lately acquired bad habits, a decent regard to our own 
standing and character will render it necessary ‘to cut him,” and assign him, 
without remorse, to the very bad associates whom he has, for the past few 
years, found to be such congenial company. 

And now a word in conclusion. The sentiments advanced by Mr. Van Bu- 
ren in this speech point directly to the subversion of the Constitution, and a 
violation of its compromises. If entertained by any controlling portion of the 
people of the free states the Union could not last for a ds ay. With such senti- 
ments the Democratic Party have no sympathy, and will hold no fellowship 
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with those who utter them. The true democratic creed upon this subject has 
been emphatically expressed in the resolutions adopted by the late State Con- 
vention of the democracy of New-Hampshire, and to w hich we call Mr. Van 
Buren’s attention, and the attention of all such as are striving to abolitionize 


the North: 


‘‘That the ‘Democratic’ Party is the party of the Union—that it will ever re- 
main true to the Union, in whole and in part—that the recent ‘adjustment’ of 
the great question of the dz Ly is the best for the peace ¢ nd honor of the country—th at 
th » Convention coincides with the sentiments of the Governor’s Message re specting 

A & om promise measures’—that unconditional obedience to the law is the constitu- 
‘y good citizen, and the cause of national distinction and prosper- 


5 


thal duty of ever 
tty.” 

This is the lancuace of reason, of sobe mess, and of patriotism. It is di- 
rectly the reverse of the doctrines of *‘ resistance’ and the “higher law,’ 
taught by Mr. Van Buren to the Vermont abolitionists—doctrines, which the 
Democratic Party, North and South, re pudiate, and which it will ever continue, 
we trust, to abhor and detest. 


SENATOR R. M. T. HUNTER, OF VA. 


Tue recent slavery agitation, if it has been fraught with great evils, has 
it been without ion : 1dvantages, inasmuch as that it has brought inte 
prominent relief the nent statesmen of the country as distinguished from 
the mere demagogues. It is the moment of an al danger, when evils 
of great magnitude threaten the permanency of our _ institutions, 


jeopardize the very ean of dilceciamans: cial even threaten the 


iberties of the people, by precipitating that state of anarchy which gives 


a ren ee ; a 

he citizen and the Christian no choice but between military despotism on 
; } 

the one hand. and retrogression towards barbarism on the other. that 

‘tries men’s souls. In a season of quiet and peaceful progression, it is 


difheult to detect true merit amidst the clamorous profession of patriot- 


ism and piety which the demagogue finds a “ good hand to win on,” but 
which seeks o1 ly the aggrandizement of the individuals who would as 
re adily cringe | before the footstool of an autocrat as bow to tl majesty of 
the people, when the latter cause offers least personal profit The first 
'rench revolution affords the most marked examples of those who wet 

ranked amongst the most radical democrats, but who became the most 
subservient tools of the great soldier whose empire they prepared by th 
al ireby th y had helped to create. What more wm seru] ule us agent had 
the emperor than Fouché ?—the old Jacobin, whose « xertions in favor of 


he emancipation of the blacks of St. Domingo first gave him importance 
at the clubs. The zeal with which he prosecuted the awful massacre 
at Lyons, where he rioted in blood, gave him ascendancy with the party 
in power, which he betrayed when the occasion suited, only to become a 
spy in the service of the reactionary party, and ulti ately the tool 
ot Nay oleon, whom he betrayed in his turn to Wellinetor ‘Alise n de- 


scribes this man thus :— 


**Anold member of the Jacobin club, and thoroughly acquainted with all thei: 
designs ; steeped in the atrocities of Lyons; a regicide and an atheist; bound 
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neither by affection nor principle to their cause, and seeking only in the shipwreck 
of parties to make his own fortune, he was eminently qualified to act as a spy 
upon his former friends. He perceived at this critical juncture that the ascend- 
ant of the revolutionists was on the wane, and having raised himself to eminence 
by their passions, he now resolved to attach himself to that conservative party 
who were striving to reconstruct the elements of society, and establish regular 
authority by their subversion.” 


The reader can readily put his finger on many men among us, to w hom 
this description applies as accurately as to Fouché. If we substitute New 
England abolition societies for the ‘Jacobin clubs, we see many men, now 
getting into notice, as amis du noirs, who, if disunion. civil war, Mood. 
shed and anarchy are to afflict the Union, will run the same course as did 
Fouché, ending ‘by betraying, for gold, some military despot, to whose 
power they will cringe, after ‘having sold to him their country. It is a 
mistake to suppose that those horrors are of a past age, and cannot be 
renewed. No man who looks around him, and sees the bad passions 
which, by the malign agency of such men as Messrs. Seward and Van 
Buren, have been excited in men’s minds, can doubt the possibility of 
strife ; and, a blow once struck, will be the signal for a train of horrors, 
for which even the French Revolution can afford no parallel. ‘Three mil- 
lions of raging blacks, guided and officered by such monsters as now urge 
them to strife and supp ly them with arms, and lured by the wealth of north- 
ern cities, loom up in the horizon as a terrible trage dy, to which the expe- 
rience of St. Domingo is but a prelude. The men who now agitate the North 
are those who coolly contemplate the probabilities of such a state of affairs, 
and of their position in relation toit. Whether our free Union sinks in 
anarchy and strife, amid the jeers of foreign despots, only to rise in blood- 
stained fr agments under barbarous chiefs, whose occupation is war and 
whose will is law, or whether it retains its place among the nations of the 
earth, leading the march of popular progress, followed by all nations and 
species of men, is matter of indifference to the brawling demagogues, 
ifthey can have no share in the control of affairs. These men have be- 
trayed their colors, but the agitation they have created has brought out 
the pure patriots and true statesmen. These, like Douglas at Chicago, 
Webster. in Boston, Dickinson in New-York, Cass in Michigan. 
Buchanan in Pennsylvania, Foote in Mississippi, Cobb in Geor- 
gia, Downs and Soulé in Louisiana, and a host of other great 
men, rallied for the Union, and although, for the moment, they may 
be borne down by the storm which sweeps by, they have the benefit 
of the returning reason of the people, whose veneration, love, and re- 
spect will cling to them, as to the good and great, long after contempt 
for the foiled demagogues shall have subsided into forge ‘fulness, Senator 
Hunter, of Virginia, stands prominently among those gentlemen who 
have so nobly distinguished themselves for that nationality of character 
which comprehensively grasps the future and the present—which divests 
itself. of local and sectional prejudices—sees, in a prosperous whole, the 
true welfare of all the parts—comprehends the position which the country 
holds among the nations of the earth—feels an American pride in the le: ad 
it assumes—and justly estimates the true means of enlarging and promot- 
ing its influence, with the view not only to the permanence of our institu- 
tions, but for the proportionate improvement of each section of the Union, 
and the advancement of every race of men within its expansive borders. 
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It is, therefore, matter of congratulation, that a large body of our most 
patriotic citizens have sought to express the estimation in which they hold 
his services, as in the following correspondence : 


Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, 


City of New-York, 10th May, 1851. 


Chairman Finance Committee, 


Senate United States. 


Dear Sir,—We, your fellow-citizeus of New-York, feeling a lively sense of your 
active intelligence and unsectional spirit as Chairman of the Committee of Finance, and 
particularly as regards your liberal advocacy of the establishment of a branch mint in 
our city, so important to the financial and commercial interests of the country at large 
trust that you will allow us to express our sentiments to you more freely in person, by 
uniting with us in a social dinner in our city, on the 26th June, or at such other time 


as you may prefer. 


With a high appreciation of your abilities asa s 


ft 


we shall anxiously await your coming. 


A C Kingsland 

W F Havemeyer 
Brown Bros. & Co. 
Isaac Townsend 
Howland & Aspinwall 
J D P Ogden 

T TFileston 

Reuben Withers 

Alex T Stewart & Co. 
Boonen, Graves & Co. 
Peter Cooper 

Francis Griffin 

Henry Nicoll 

F S Lathrop 

Moses Taylor 

Alsop & Chauncey 
Mortimer Livingston 
James Brooks 
Goodhue & Co. 

E K Collins 

C W Lawrence 
Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
August Belmont 


Boorman, Johnston & Co. 


W S Wetmore 
Fred G Foster 
Jno 8 Gilbert 
Benj F Camp 
M C Stary 

S L H Ward 
Jonas F Conklin 
Thos Jeremiah 
F & D Fowler 
F Morris 

Jacob F Oakley 
A Vanderpool 
James Kelley 
James D Bard 
Daniel Dodge 
Rob’t T Hawes 
JH Cook 
Carpenter & Vermilyea 
Geo W McLain 
W Mead 


Aymar & Co. 
RC Wetmore & Co. 


N L & Geo Griswold & Co. 


J S Coddington 
George Law 

Jacob Little & Co. 
E B Hart 

George Briggs 
Pells & Co. 

C A Secor & Co. 

R H Morris 

Drew, Robinson & Co 
Beebe & Co 

P R Van Rensselaer 
Hugh Maxwell 
Charles G Carleton 
Sam'‘l E Sprouls 
Seaman & Peck 
Geurge Barclay 
Henry Coit 

R Suydam 

AH \-ard 

Wm Smith & Son 
J Phillips Pheenix 
M YO Roberts 
Edwin Croswell 

S Jaudon 
Westervelt & Mackey 
G A Conover . 
Jos Gutman 

Uscar W Sturtevant 
William Tilden 

S D Dakin 

W V Brady 

Dennis Mallins 

Jay Jervis 

Ezra Smith 

Jos Britton 

Patrick Kelly 
Jedediah Miller 

W A Dooley 

John Van Buren 
Thos J Bayand 
Wm Brugiere 


atesman, and your qualities as a man, 


W B Mac! Ly 

D. Leavitt 

G A Worth 

Caleb O Halsted 
B R Winthrop 
Thos Addis Emmet 
Jas Van Nostrand 
JH 
Shepherd Knapp 

C W A Rodgers 
Andrew Mills 

NC Ely 

Amos F Hatfield 

J Campbell Jr 

T A Palmer 

Horace Waldo 

Joshua L Henry 

Robe rt Kelly 
Wadsworth & Sheldon 
M Morgan 

C L Coles 

Thos G Fields 

E M Brown 

Smith & Dimond 
Freeman Hitcox 
Stillman, Allen & Co 
Isaac V Fowler 

Ward & Co. 

Daniel D Westervelt 

J R Whiting 

Joseph Cornell 
Wesley Smith 

J L Everitt 

George Curtis 

C P Van Ness 
Edmund Driggs 
Warren Chapman 

Geo H Franklin 

LS Jones & Co. 
Henry Shaw 

James Lee & Co. 
Gilbert & Johnson 
Therion, Maitlan & Co 
J Stanley Milford & Co. 


Brower 
















































the burthen, 
thrown down the walls which were built to 
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BH Lurdam 

A W Craven 

E Ludlow 

John J Cisco 

Sam’l De La Mater 
Jno Falconer 

Jno Greacen Jr 

A J Bergen 

Daniel E Sickles 

T W Blatchford 
Heury L Pierson 
Richard Warren 

W F Schmidt 
Weeks, Kelly & Co. 
Clark & Coleman 


Gentlemen—I had the 


R Diedericks 

J Henry Bates 
J M McLean 
Asa E!dridge 
Edward Griffin 
Isaac Randolph 
Wright Hawkes 
Edward Strahan 
P V Duflow 
Henry Stanton 
Emanuel Burckley 
D Moran 

J T Vanderhoff 
Rob’t Bayard 
Fred E Gilbert 


Loyps, 


honor to receive by the last 
dinner tendered to me by yourselves and others, on the 26th of next June. 


° } 
compliment could be more acceptable to me, 
upon such considerations as you were pleased rg assign, in your letter of invitation. 


I should be especially 
| ) 


gratified 


to believe that I had contributed, 


Senator R. M. T. Hunter, of Va. 
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Sam’! G Cornell & Co. 
Schmidt & Balchen 


Jos Greenleaf 

Jas Monroe 

Jno L O'Sullivan 

Wm Judson 

Rawdon, Wright, 
Edson 

W W Woodworth 

1 C Roumage 

A L Montant 

Chauncey D Hurd 

Wm J Campbell 


James E Kelly 


Hatch & 


E W Clark, Dodge & Co. 


Essex Co., Va., May 28, 1851. 


mail, a letter of invitation to a 
No personal 


honor you have offered me, 


in any degree, to 


promote the great interests of the country, and I regret to be constrained to say, that 


the estimate you have placed upon my poor services is greater 


‘than they deserve. 


If I suppos ed it to be nece ssary, in order to te stify my grateful sense of your kindness, 


I would lay aside almost any occupation to meet you when you propose ; 


but as I 


believe you will give me full credit for since rity in my grateful acknowledgments, and 


as I have pr essing engagements at home, 
be excused from attending 
free to do this, because the loss will be mine, 


acg ii 1intance in your c ity, 
machinery of commerce 


and to study, 
in the great emporium of 
hitherto, 


connected with the marvels of your progress 


future developement of your 


[am constrained to beg most 
the dinner to which you have invited ae I feel 
not yours. 


and 
great commercial resources, 


respec tfully to 


the more 


It would have given me the 
greatest pleasure to have availed myself of such an opportunity to extend my personal 


from actual Shiereation. the operation of the 
American trade. Whatever is 
whatever concerns the 
are matters of dee 


P interest 


tome. You di ») me no more than justice in attributing to me a desire to promote, as 
far as I can, the prosperity of all the great interests of the country. I believe if you 


touch one, you affect them all. 


do I hold it 





Espec' 


contests are destined 
opposition of arms. 


that shrewdness of 
seems to have given e 


in the Theatre of human rivalry and strife. 
» has thrown down the glove in 


for the conflict. She 


al to be a matter of duty, 
American States, to afford New-York all prin r facilities 
is probably destined to hold as the great 
perhaps, not extravagant to say, 


that the sundencies of 
hereafter to consist more i 
Certainly there has been no pe Wiad inhuman history, when com- 
mercial affairs occupied so large a portion of the attention of mankind, 
which commercial men played so important aud prominent a part. 


and that all are concerned in the prosperity 
as it ought to be of pride 


of each. 
with the 


to win the place which she 


entre of the commerce of the wor 
nations are changing, and their 
rivalries of the arts, than in 


ld. Itis, 


and none in 
Great Britain, with 


which characterizes her conduct towards other nations, 


y evidence of her sense of the 
She is prep ring, if not already prepared, 
open and manly 


} 


change which was taking place 


defiance to the 


rest of the world, and challenged the nations of the earth to a contest for the e mpire of 


trade, and the supremacy of the seas. 
com! bat proposed ; she has laid asi 
stripped her productive interests of everything which they have hitherto worn, 
She has provided her manufacturer with « 
which to operate, and cheap food to consume; she has given he 
timber with which to build; and in opposition even to some of the ol lest usages of her 


of defence or protec tion. 





To all appearance, never were fairer terms of 
e the whole panoply of her defensive armor, and 


by way 


heap material upon 
r ship owner cheap 


colonial poli ‘Ys h is relieved the producer from the pressure of heavy taxation, whenever 


it was practicable to do so. 
commerce work smoothly 


the machinery of her 


She has shown, too, the 


easily 


utmost skill and anxie ty in making 
If ascrew was loose it 


has been adjasted ; if a spring gave evidence of a eas of elasticity from undue pressure, 


if possible, was diminished or removed ; 
guard 


, having 


done all this, she has 
commerce, and invited tke 
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rest of the world to participate in the struggle for its prize, The challenge which has 
thus been given will, as I tru-t, be accepted; and I suppose I may say, without 
having imy pute -d to me an undue share of national vanity, that if any body ts 
able to take up John Bull’s glove, in sach a contest as this, it is his Brother Jonathan. 
Nor do I disparage the just claim of other cities, when I say, that in this cou flict we 
must look to New-York for the lead. She herself is already giving evidence that she 
accepts her destiny, and is preparing for the conflict. Her liues of magnificent steam- 
if they do not girdle the earth, at least spaugle the ocean in more directions than 

her commercial ent erprise and ambition are world-wide in their extent. In such 





ers, 
one 
an undertaking as this, may all good ome: s atte nd, and all success reward her. In 
such a struggle, she has a right to e xpect the aid of every American legislator. She 
may justly demand all prope - facilities for commerce, the whole machin lery of trade, a 
ljusted to her wants, anil whate ver legis- 





nint within her limits, a warehousiug system a 





lation may be necessary to enable her to maintain a free commercial com petition with 
the rest of the world. If human ambition should take thi s new direction, or rather perme 
this old direction, with increased zeal, the world may well rejuice, for these are contests 
in which mankiud is benefited, no matter who m: y win. To us, such a rivalry may 


bring a double blessing, for its triumphs may not only give us rich rewards abroad, but 
lead to harmony at home. If American ambition and energy can find full occupation 
abroad, it may fairly be hoped that the fi es ( f St ctional strife will burn less fierce ly at 
home. The development ot moral and physical resources which such an occupation 
must give, aud the progress of truth, would perhaps remove some of the old antago- 
nisms. and discover new harmonies in our sy stem. The very creation of such a com- 
mercial emporium as your city must then become, would be eminently conservative of 
peace shroad, and harmony at home; for all its v st interests wou dt be staked to some 


2.3 


extent on the peace of a world, aud wholly upe m1 concord at home. With these views, 





ge ntlemen, you may we oll suppose, that I fee] a dec p interest in the prosperity of your 
city, and an earnest desire to prasiote its growth as far as I can. To understand the 


wants of your commerce, I hold to be one of the proper cares of the American states 


man; for around that centre revolve to a great extent the commercial iuterests of our 
Union. But my letter has grown with the theme, until I have become tedious. and J 
conclude with assurances of my bigh respect and profound gratitude to those who have 
honored me with so public a mark of their approbation. 
Very Respecttully, 
Your obedient servant, 


R. M. T. HUNTER. 


To Messrs. A. C. Kingsland, To Messrs. Phelps, Dodge & Co., 
W. F. Havemeyer Aucust Belmont, 
Brown Brothers & Co., 3oorman, Johnston & Co., 
[saac Townsend, W.S. Wetmore, 
Howlaud & Aspiawall, Aymar & Co., 
a F: Ogden, R. C. Wetmore & Co., 
T. Tileston, N. L. & G. Grsswold & Co., 
Reuben Withers, J. I. Coddington, 
A. T. Stewart & Co, George Law. 
Boonen, Graves & Co., Jacob Little & Co., 
Peter Cooper, E. B. Hart, 
Francis Griffin, George Briggs, 
Henry Nicoll, Peils & Co., 
F. §. Lathrop, C. A. Secor & Co., 
Moses Taylor, R. H. Morris, 
Alsop & Chauncey, Drew, Robinson & Co., 
Mortimer Livingston, Bebee & Co., 
James Brooks, P. R. Van Rensselaer, 
Goodhue & Co., E. K. Collins, and others. 


C. W. Lawrence, 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Money continues to be very abundant in New-York, as well as in most cities 
of the Atlantic, and is loaned freely at 4 a 54 per cent. The amount of money 
in bank continues to accumulate, notwithstanding that circumstances continue 
to influence a large exnortation of gold, which, however, flows back again from 
the ports of Europe into the pockets of immigrants. The exports of coin from 


this port from April 5th to June 21st inclusive, were as follows: 


EXPORTS OF GOLD FROM THE PORT OF NEW-YORK, APRIL STH TO JUNE 21ST. 








Europe. England. West Indies. Total 
nited States gold..2,251,837........ 3615505... ccd SOA BOS oss cwic 9,18 6 
United States gold ..2,251,83 6,381.559 1 9,198,063 
“ “ dust.. Ns cies cus Pues iii we Mee Bee ogee 8,986 
és “ silver. 1,428,000........ 507960... ck Sete. cs. sss. 2 063,280 
Mexican coin....... 4 | SOO ee suss cans ee 622,645 
Foreign puver..s<. 5 ee Be eee save deon P2000). och acud 674,459 
” ON oe cas x POE UO ins sews 62390 s..£:-56 90608 2c. ccc 285,933 
Doubloons......... ment: ne ose i i ears 5412350: 25.< 541,288 
ea ts cestésc $4,683,440.......$7,471,201.... .. .$1,240,014...... .$13,394,679 





The shipment of the new gold coins forms the most material feature, but the 


mint continues to supply considerable sums, as follows: 
PI ’ 


COINAGE AT NEW-ORLEANS AND PHILADELPHIA. 





; ———A pril._—__——_—__, ————_ May.—__——— 
New-Orleans. Philadelphia. New- Orleans. Philadelphia Total. 
a 565 O00 5 sce ase> Da UD sua ewe ot. ee Lie Pe eC ceewstd >, 189,820 
ID cnwnae ee ND icin ai CEL FeO ok sa enee 135.000 :. 2s 266,950...... 878,740 
ye Se POs. scence ee te. es 915.000 ..2<<< 935,000 
Biisccns 120,000.......- PE FIG ooo apes 70,000. 5...5 961,690 25..<.: 973,960 
BE iskeans BO 000 cess axa De stl sswaweae Cer €22,682..5.<i%% 893,800 
SO aS: ee Sb eS 1,200,006 0600: 3 POLE? sawed 8,171,320 
pervert... « EB DGG. 06< coun Re acee wade OF C00 namee PI, onic’ 27,400 


The total coinage for the five months is $20,367,018, against $9,067,632 in 
the same months last year. But the New-Orleans mint continues to supply 
much larger sums. ‘The arrivals of specie there are $7,321,000, against 
$3,131,000 same period last year, and the coinage has reached nearly 
$5,000,000. 

It is necessarily the case, that as the channels of circulation have become 
filled with gold and silver coins, in addition to the large supplies of bank paper 
which are coming upon the market, the surplus coins will flow off to other 
countries, as cotton and tobacco, with other products, which are produced in ex- 
cess of the home demand for consumption. This is the case with the precious 
metals to a greater degree than other products of industry, because, compara- 
tively, they are not consumable. It is true, that the channels of circulation, 
by a proper exercise of the coining power, can be made to hold a much larger 
quantity when the pieces struck are adapted to the wants of business. ‘To do 
this, however, mints at the proper places are requisite. 


The extraordinary flow of the precious metals to Europe produced the 
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following change in the quantities held by the banks of the three cities, 
reduced to dollars: 


SPECIE IN BANK VAULTS IN NEW-YORK, PARIS, AND LONDON. 


New-York. London. Pri Total. 








December 1848... $7,920,230. RS UF oc cies $46.5 339.... .$127,652.286 

December 25, 1849... .10,565,270 984,000...... 83,84 Wekenns 176,897 270 
ecember 1850... . 12,617 0O@...<... FO. 8.2 10 cinco do 08,000 44 Usdacce 178,944,686 
) mber i . 

April By BOS neds cad £1 5O3.00G8s<66<< O7:216:215.. 2. 6: ch OT et be eses cae 186,044,537 

June 16, 1851.... .... 11,385,000...... 67,760,000... .108,126,230...... 187,27 1,330 


At the latest dates there were signs of a reflux of coin to England; a con- 


siderable remittance of gold had been received, and the coffers of the French 





bank, fortified against political casualties, began to ov rflow. It has drawn 
from the commerce of the world in three years sixty millions of dollars—more 
than California has supplied in that time—and it has got enough. The Cali- 
fornia supplies will continue, and the chances are, that gold will figure as high 
among th exports of domestic produce as cotton. It is to be remarke 1, that 
for the o ld which leaves the country we get fo ds. 
The coinage of gold at Philadelphia, with the arrivals at New-Orleans for 
this year, compare in the aggregate with the exports from New-York, thus: 
1859. 1851. Increase, 
Coined at Philadelphia...... . $9,067,682.......4.. $90,367,008.....--.-. $11,309,376 
Arrived at New-Urleans...... Shah G0eacidda chic 1 pel Ol sscesc's -- 4,141,857 
PO occ ke canlcameees $12.201,694...... weer ve fy $15,451,233 
Export Be seae Ss Topepht sce toe ose Ree Gs eae eco vce cen’ 11,057,972 





Thus, even the apparent supply exceeds the exports; but the quantity whicl 
comes back from Europe is eqaal fully to one-half the export. The arri- 
val of immigrants at New-York from January to June. is a little more than 
100,000, and specie-brokers estimate, that they bring on an average $150 per 


head, which would give fifteen millions of dollars. One-third that amount will be 
ecie to go abroad arose from visits to 


bi ee a asm 99 ‘7.5 _ ] 1 } + > + > . 
the ** World’s Fair. Shipments to sell abroad at a premium to emigrants to this 


50 pe r ct. of the exports. The 





I 9 
country, disturbed state of continental currencies by government action, and the 
discredit of cotton bills by reason of late failures—all these circumstances have 


aided to increase the demand for coins for remittance at a time when the im por- 
tations have been larg 

The imports at the port of New-York for the first five months of the present 
year, as compared with the aggregates of the same period last year, were as 


a as 
1OllOWS : 


IMPORTS AT THE PORT OF NEW-YORK FOR FIVE MONTHS. 


Total. 
41......17,359, 108 


Specie. Free. Dry Goods. 


January..... $06. 006s sini » 937 650 8.707.883 








February....164,031..... 1,208,036 ..... 8,110,140 so U BOF ec 19,864,075 

IMG... co oot Pee ee xaned GSE, DOU oceans’ B37 1a es ckc es 3,479,838 .....-. 11,904,177 

pril. = dh bis cls See Oe ed vb tat 050.000. 66ia- aur 6040. s.<-- 4,874,996 .66462% 9,623,235 

DEO casio es MOOT eee 6.807,614.....:. -9,839,480 

Total, 751. . $1,257,338. ... $4,458,928... .$27,795.772... . $23,518,996 .....$59,520.015 

6 °50.. 5,901,979.... 4,944,311.... 24,528,282.... 26.589580.... 61.964.149 
"48... 15966,505..... 4400 476...:. 17 ACG ONT... 18,143,305 .... 
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Mw 


1@ specie imports were in some degree mixed wit > California recei 
“he specie imports v n some degree mixed with the California receipts 
in 1349 and 1850, so that the figures do not represent the just movement of the 
fureign trade. The free goods have not varied materially from that of 1849, 
but are 10 per cent. less than last year, as are also all dutiable goods, with the 
exception of dry goods, which have been larger apparently ; but owing to the 
fact, thatin many casesthey have been sold at a great sacrifice, it is probable that 
the losses on the goods consigned will reduce the aggregate sum to be paid abroad 
o an amount not higher than the import value of last year. Since the month 
t t higher than t 

of May the quantities of dry goods arriving has been less, as compared with 
last year, and the chances are, that the imports for the fall will be circumscribed. 
It is undoubtedly the case, that as far as these goods have been sold to the 


nents have been prompt, but at such rates as afford little en- 


country the pay 
Pnnra ce ent ft ‘ -Aantinnance fF the} norte It rould see be the case} 

couragement for a continuance of the imports. It would seem to be the case in 
relation to Ohio particularly, that although the debts from that region have 


been pretty well paid up, it has been through the agency ef bank loans, which 
are traveling to an inordinate extent. hey are as follows, distinguishing the 
three kinds of banks: 


OHIO BANK LOANS. 


Old Banks. State. Independent. Loans. Total Capital. 
February, 1850..$3,796.454. .. $10,364,377 .. .$2,145.038...$16 305,879... $7,272,810 
August, 6 55D, PSO OUT... 5 D,O89,051 .24. 2,108 ol cee 15. COU O40... . 7,425 17 1 
November, “ ...3,829.112....10.881,433....9.349 048....17 059,593 ....7,489.009 
BONY 1B) cocacs ce 4,449,521... . 11,994,120... .2,710,724....19,154,366 ....7,628,626 


The loans of these banks since August last have increased $3,500,000, while 
the capital has only increased at all, and the aggregate of loans is nearly three 
times the capital. ‘Fhe proportion of loans to capital in Indiana, Ohio, New- 


York and Massachusetts, is as follows : 





Ohio, Indiana. New-York, Massachusetts, 
Cie: on nwt 194,966 cscnwe se $4.124,886...... -- $39,675,1G3........ $27,954,063 
SOOM cess FeO OsO ss ccen.es 2,062, 0590..00< saci: CE IE le axa 16,064,050 


The loans of the Ohio Banks are twice and a half the capital—a higher pro- 
portion than is reached in any other state—and this range of discounts are in- 
creasing, while the value of the produce of that region is low in this market, 
under extraordinary competition of that of other states. It would seem to be 


’ . 


the case, that unless produce is sent 


are not reached, that the drafts drawn against produce are met by accommoda- 


t 1] 


forward to sell, less and adequate prices 


tion discéunts at the Ohio banks—a state of affairs which must speedily burst 
in ruins. The exports of produce from the United States at prices now ruling, 
will no doubt be very large. ‘The export of flour from the United States to 
Great Britain has been over one million of barrels, against one-third that quan- 
tity in the same period last year; and now, when under the considerable sup- 
plies which pour down from the canals, prices have surk below four dollars, with 
rising prices, and abundant steady freights, there remains no room to doubt of 
a very large export up to the new year; and while the supplies on the sea-board 
may be diminished by the small remuneration they receive, the stock here will 
be depleted by shipments; thus raising the price, by burning the candle at both 


ends. 
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The exports of farm produce promise well for the coming year ; and in order 
to form a guide tothe prices in Engiand, we have compiled a weekly table, from 


official sources, of the imports into Great Britain, and the average prices for 


three years, as follows: 


IMPORTS AND PRICES OF WHEAT IN ENGLAND 


Imports. Average prices per quarter. 


ee eee 


Week. 1850. 1851. 1849. 1850. 





10 

9 

0 

< Re ah Satis a Ws ta 7 aa Toe rendu coy, ae wwe ame 38 { 

ee ee 67. EE a1... _ oa S 24. ee 9 

953,434.... 1,591,876 

From January 18 to March 22, the averages fell from 38-9 to 37-2—that is 
to sav, in nine weeks to 19d. per quarter; an 1 th recovered that fall in the 


subsequent six weeks. At the clos« of April, afte ran importation of 1,28 ),446qrs 


against 721,090 qrs. in the same period of the previ year, the averages stood 
lid p' r quarter higher, and ar inana cend) y state. Th il port tions of wheat 
into England arise from the great abundance in France, and the accounts now 
from that country are of great damage to tlhe growing « , and consequently of 
advancing prices. Although England has received larg quantities from France, 
those from the United States also have been very large in the last few vears— 


more particularly 1n the first quarter of the pre nt; and this last period may 


very properly be regarded as not only the turning-point for agricultural prices 


In the west ot Europe, but also of Manufactured goods—1 lilting irom the in- 
fluence of the revolutions of 1848. In that year there was a universal disposi- 


tion to get rid of goods, and to stop production. That was the first impulse of 


‘ 


1 1.7 . } “7 : eo dis 
the pendulum, and in the following year great activity manifested the opposite 





oscillation. Continental goods had been pushed into every region of navigable 
eas at lower rates, and the stocks thus put off in a year of activity left a scar- 
city when political quiet allowed a renewal of the trade; and in 1849-'50, the 
production has been so great as to glut the markets of the world with both 


sh : 
British and American goods, and none in a greater degree than the United 
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States. The losses sustained have been very great; and once more diminished 
production marks the opposite oscillation. The surplus goods of Europe have 
been poured upon us, under a so-called low tariff, in unprecedented abundance ; 
and the re-action has taken place without having in any degree produced finan- 
cial distress. The steady currency of the country under the admirable inde- 
pendent treasury system has carried it safely through the dangerous crisis con- 
sequent upon the over-production of goods atiending the re-action from the 
European revolutions, end our market for the export of breadstuffs has been 
maintained in the face of the low prices consequent upon the re-action of the 
famine prices. The exports of breadstuffs from the United States to Great 


Britain have been from September 1 to June 18—in four years—as follow : 


Corn, Meal, Wheat, Flour, 

bush. bbls. bush, bbls. 
a fe a DT vo wx cs enks SIDES ese wu dwar 155,224 
a et a et PE ek ah eae Dede Rika Ks oxiauns Pee REO awn 6 acme 726.979 
alae bint wba BEE cca wane ¥a'n Mein waiecee 130,329... cccuce dls, BOF 
| AERSUSNEE Se ear Pe ee escccmaeas MEN 2isk dns cnn PRET Os ase ces 1,018,672 
It will be observed that, although the prices in England have this year been 


lower, yet the quantities sent thither have very much increased—that is to say, 


the English average price of wheat has been, since January this year, 37s. 10d.5 
last year it was 39s., or 1s. 10d. higher ; yet the United States has sent thither 
5,500,000 bushels wheat against only 1,800,000 last year at the higher price. 
If now, with ample means of transportation, the prices in western Europe have 
been at their minimum, the future promises very large markets for the produce 
of our farmers. 

And the English dates, down to the middle of June, produced very active 
shipments of breadstuifs from New-York, with advancing freights. The re- 


turns of the shipments of gold, breadstuffs and cotton, of which tl 


1e price 
considerable fall, shows signs of again rising, will continue to act favorably upon 


, alter a 


the government finances. 
When the subject of the government finances is under discussion, it is useful 


to recur frequently to the views and facts furnished by those who have been in 
charge of that department, in order the more readily to distinguish between the 


designs of party and the enunciation of logical deductions from the operation of 


sound principles. Thus the party which succeeded the brilliant administration 
of Mr. Polk attempted undisguisedly to swell the expenditures of the govern- 
ment in every possible way, in order to afford a pretext for exacting more taxes 
from the labor of the country, thus enhancing the patronage of the government, 
not only through the expenditure, but by means of the interests which shared 
with the government the tribute exacted from labor. That is to say, if the 
usual estimate is correct, that 10 per cent. of all the goods consumed in the 
country are imported, and that the price of all is raised to the consumer for the 
protection of the manufacturers in the proportion of the tariff, then for eve ry 
dollar of customs which the government receives, the manufacturing interests 
which it protects receive $9 from the consumers. Hence the $40,000,000, 
which the government drew from customs in 1850, was the means of taking 
from labor $360,000,000 to swell the profits of capital; and the result of such 


injustice is manifest in England, where, after 150 years of protection, the pauper 





mn 
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condition of the laboring millions affords so awful a contrast to the vast wealth 
of the few, as to extort a cry of horror from those w ho, on occasion of the 
World’s Fair, vised England for the first time. Most truly did Mr. Walker, 
in his report for 1848, state, (page 7)—* The adoption of high tariffs is a war 


upon labor,” recognizing the true principles of national prosperity. He stated, 


(page 3:) 


“This statement shows a balance in the treasury on the 30th June, 1849, of 
$2,853,694 ; and a balance in the treasury on the 30th June, 1850, of $5,040,- 
RAO 
54 


” 


In the following year came Mr. Meredith, with his large expenditures and 


projected loans ; and in his report for 1849 he states, (page 6 :) 


‘It will be observed that there is estimated a deficit on the 1st July next of 
$6,828,121, and on the 1st July, 1851, of $10,547,092—making, in the whole, 
: 


. _ . OnE oa’ eae een : 1 : cai raachias 
an estimated deficit of $16,375,214 to be provided for, arising from the expenses 


of the war and treaty with Mexico.”’ 


Last year came Mr. Corwin, with his schemes and queries. He informs us 
that the balance in the treasury, July, 1850, was $6,604,544, falsifying Mr. 
Walker, and showing a difference of over twelve millions from Mr. Meredith’s 
estimate. He estimates the customs duties for the year 1851 at $45,000,000, 
and the money on hand July 1, 1851, at $458,996. We now come to the ac- 


tual customs for the eleven months of the year elapsed, and the amount of 


money on hand, as follows: 


UNITED 8TATES REVENUES FROM JULY TO MAY, INCLUSIVE, AND CASH BALANCE. 





July to June. Customs. Cash in treasury: 
SE esis ales wae eanbud she ee Be isc ik das ccaws «keedencoaes $8,989,382 
ROUDGubead kniccce wkowdeen seen SOE NE nailed ns 656 Sm tie Shek Red 14,259,274 

SN S sae cls Sac ce eeemaease Diets wad os aa wees LUE SS 5,269,892 


This is an average amount of customs equal to $4,400,000 per month, a con- 
tinuance of which for June would give nearly $49,000,000 as the customs reve- 
nue for the year, leaving a large balance in the treasury, and enabling the Sec- 
retary to issue his notice for paying off on the 9th August next the five per cent. 
stock of 1846, which was issued in payment of the four and five instalments of 
the old Mexican claims, due in April, 1844. The amount is $303,573. Thus, 
instead of a loan of $16,000,000 to meet a deficient revenue, the old loans are 
paid off as they fall due to the extent—including the Mexican indemnity and 
claims, and that payable in August—of nearly $7,000,000, leaving a large bal- 
ance in the treasury. This is a result that must “ puzzle that Philadelphia 
lawyer.” 

It is a little remarkable that men who are so shrewd about selling out their 
own claims upon the treasury at good round sums, making such good bargains 
out of the treasury, should be so very blundering al 
treasury. Our friend, Mr. Corwin, estimated (page 21) that the California 


yout making bargains for the 


mines would yield fifty millions per annum, and that out of that we might be 
able to export annually from ten to fifteen millions, which, added to one hundred 








ort 
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and fifty-two millions of other products—which he assumed as the maximum 
export—would make one hundred and sixty-five millions. He then says: 


“If the present rate of duties be applied to that amount, we should receive 
from the customs only $37,950,000, and the amount of revenue required for the 
present and succeeding years, would fall short of the estimates for the current 
year by a fraction over seven millions.” 


He does not quite ask for a new loan, but wants to increase the taxes so as 
to make consumers of goods pay more into the treasury for the benefit of Gal- 
phin claims, and also into the pockets of the corporate millionaires. 

If the California mines yield fifty millions per annum, why may it not all be 
exported after the channels of circulation are full? After we have got enough 
to circulate, the remainder has no value, except in the exchange for consumable 
articles—unless Mr. Corwin wants to pave the streets with it. 

The imports for the present year of dutiable goods will be very nearly two 
hundred millions, and the rates of exchange show, independent of collateral and 
anomalous causes, no adverse balance ; that is to say, they remain very nearly 
the actual par, and money rather increases in abundance at all the commercial 
centres. 

In a country like ours, of great natural wealth, generally distributed among 
an enterprising people, a great deal of money may be extracted from them by 
high rates of taxation ; but those rates of taxation will depress the general trade, 
and make the products of industry less productive, while they enhance the pro- 
portion of wealth which the protected capital draws from the producing many. 
In extracting a revenue from consumers through the agency of indirect taxes, 
the object should be to raise it from as large an amount of trade as possible. 
Thus we may compare the year 1831, or “twenty years ago,” with the official 


returns for 1850, and the estimates for 1851 :— 


Domestic Dutiable Duties 
Duties. 
exports. imports per ct 
ee Se er OBO 7 OU AOE wv ccn venus O36, 506.018... <.<55. 403 
it gE 136,946,912..... jevs AOR ETOOD 2 ci<taewe 39,668,686........ 252 
a 170,000,000......... 192,000,000. .cs-seee 48,000,000 Gabicnes 25 


The export value is that of the invoices cleared at the custom-house here ; 
the import value is that of the foreign cost. Now 36,000,000 of dollars extract- 
ed in 183] from 12,000,000 of souls, who sold only $61,000,000 of produce, was 
a far heavier burden than $39,000,000 extracted from 23,000,000 of souls, who 
sold $137,000,000 in 1850: that is to say, in 1830 the exports of the country 
were $5 per head, and the tax $3 per head—diflerence $2. In 1850 the exports 
were $6 per head, and the tax $ 1 75—difference in favor of producer, $4 25. 
But this is a small part of the matter. If the duty imposed for the protection 
of manufacturers has the effect they desire, and compels the consumers to pay 
as much more for the home articles as the amount of the duty imposed upon the 
competing foreign one, and the proportion of these latter is admitted to be one- 
third of the whole consumption, although the census of 1840 should be only 
one-fifth, then the tribute paid by productive industry to manufacturing capital 
amounted in that year to $73,192,236. The account stands, then, thus—1831 : 


wit 
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Rate duties, Amount paid 

Amount. per cent. by consumers, 
Imports Rividcchenwdes Ge Or ere seneus nue (geen es 6achceke sae --- $36,596.118 
Home goods....-...-- cp eR ee eer ee ere i nak eek 73,192,236 





Total NO sao osc center aeNeak catinag ances -e--- $109,788,354 


cccccctoccccs oe QwU 


+ 


Now the tribute to manufacturers and the tax of the government amount to 
$109,788.354. The rate of duty was then reduced to 25 per cent., and the im- 
I 


ports have doubled. The account, then, stands thus—1851 : 


Duty, rate Amount 
Imports........---- $192.000,000...... had ccs Oa badhwaoenanca ee eee 
Home goods hal » BOB BOO WO bs snces s cte cui én t wesw sich nedwws~ GO 
i. ee ry ds ee a aS aatesiahiatidiadiala te heated ban taee $98,000,000 


Thus the government gets twelve millions more money, and the people pay 
nearly twelve millions less, at the same time they export three limes as much pro- 
duce. Ifthe profit on sixty-one millions exports is estimated at twelve mil- 
lions, that on one hundred and seventy millions may be put at thirty-five mil- 
lions. Thus they make twenty-three millions more profit, and pay twelve 
millions less tribute—making thirty-five millions—while the government gets 
twelve millions more revenue. It is thus that comparative freedom of trade 


counteracts that tendency of capital to accumulate in a few hands at the ex- 
5 


pense of the many, which, during 150 years of protection in England, produced 


> stranger with horror when he visits their 


that state of things that strikes th 


cities for the first time: Under a dimini: 


hed tariff, the disparity in the prices 
] 


between foreign and home productions is less, and the tribute thus 





law upon consumers for the benefit of capital is less. The profits of agricultu- 
ral producers by means of larger sales are greater, and the expense of encour- 
aging manufactures is less; consequ ntly, labor retains to itself a larger portion 
of what it has itself produced. Capital « lains becau t accumulates less 
rapi ee He =a nity of the many manifests itself in general con- 
tent. he financial evils attributed to the operation of low tariffs, belong ex- 
clusively to the credit system, operated upor b i de i .. Ty 1 ; “a ff 

; sys , operated upon by high tariffs. The high tariffs 


of 1828, by checking importations, produced an unnatural state of the exchanges, 


on which the bank-paper system expanded rapidly under the spur of the politi- 
cal struggles of the late national bank, causing prices to rise on a paper basis, 
cee ee and discouraging exports. This cannot now happen. 

he a able independent treasury system preserves that specie test of 
prices which neither permits of an unnatural elevation in the value of imported 
goods, nor prevents an excess of produce from finding such a level as stimulates 
exports until the surplus is sold. 
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GOSSIP BY DUDLEY PERKINS, LL.D. 


Wittram Howrrt isa pleasant book-maker. Without any originality, depth of idea, 
or other prominent or peculiar feature, he is a racy coliector and arranger ; a well- 
stored gossip, a rather industrious reader, an admirable road-side talker, with a man- 
ner comprehensive, flowing, hearty, sometimes rich in illustration, and always genially 
egotistic. Leigh Hunt has a happy vein of egotism—Howitt’s, while it is less happy» 
is more self-important. The latter says things more with Quaker strength than epi- 
curean polish ; while eee egotism is equally polished and obtrusive. 

In the same respect as Mr. Gilfillan is a literary portrait painter, Mr. Howitt is a 
literary landscape epee a some instances a landscape painter. And he does 
paint a landscape in words—its clustering foliage, rich and heavy, when the summer i8 


gliding into autumn; its genial sky ting: - with a warm glow, like a half conscious 


beauty in the presence of her admirer ; the » brown hills floating in a sultry purple vapor, 
like rich grapes in a cup of wine; or Wordsworth’s matter-of-fact surrounded with 
Coleridge’s thoughts. The streamlet in the foreground whimpering along the edges, 
and laughing over the stones and pebbles like youngsters gamboling at leap-frog—and 
d, with shining gable in judicicus relief, and the blue smoke melt- 


} } } . ] . 
ash trees and sheitering eims b 





ind—such a landscape can he 
paint with almost the richness of color and condensed variety of a Wilson, while his 
farm-yard, and country lads and lasses, with their yellow hair, laaghing eyes, and rosy 
cheeks, remind one ot Gainsborough and Morland. After he has presented you with 
the tout ensemble of his landscape, he takes you through every green lane, through his 
every favorite copse, down by the hedge side, and up the mountain, to tell you of the 
primrose, and the sweet briar, and the woodbine, and the forget-me-nots, and blue bells, 
or the honeysuckle, blue campanula, white convolvulus, or the orange berries of the 


mountain ash. He brings you to listen to the first coo of the ring-dove in March, or 






the flying twitter of the swallow in August—to look at the tawny-breasted king- 
fisher flitting along the river bank in May, or the welcome red-breast in December, 
When we had finished elancing through his last work, “‘ The Country Year Book,’ 





and while yet the pictures of favorite spots in his country were in our “ mit id's eye,” 


and while we grew young again thinking over early days and scenes in our own, we 
relit our pipe and smoked ourself into a forgetfulness of the present, and the winds that 

} , . . > P . , +} > 
shook our brown curls at eighteen, fanned our forehead again, and the burly echoes 


that answered our halloos through the glen, awoke on the tympanum of the mountain 


solitude as fresh and vigorous as ever. 


We were young again—a manly likeness of our boy, D. P., junior, who sits yonder by 
the stove, busy in delight over ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” and wondering why his school 


and Brobdignag, for he has 





geography does not say something of the kingdoms of Lillipt 
in vain sought out their whereabouts. Well, we were, say, an eighteen years’ like 
ness to him, and we dwelt on one of the hill-sides of a glorious valley. A wild river, 
hissing and sparkling like fresh cha mpaigne, wound through its centre, and from which 


at either side the land rose, first in sloping table lands, and thenin rough and barren 


as 


we 1ills around—one or two were green to the summit at stated seasons, while others, 
the loftiest, rose rough, brown and gloomy into the very sky. Oft have we watched 


the sun dying off behind the western hills, and bronzing the summit of the taller ones 


anceur. A green and yellow verdure plaided its way nearly half-way up several of 
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with the hue of the red man. or its native mountaineer; and in the morning, we have 
often thought of the fair face of Desdemona reclining on the brown shoulder of the Moor 
Othello, as the beautiful clouds, clear as porcelain, dimp ‘led their fullness resting on 
the mountain's breast. Up through tk e valley, an occasional clamp of trees denoted 
where the tiller of the soil pitched his camp, and, enjoying his health and mountain air, 
felt as happy in his cabin as if it was the stateliest city palace. We felt muc h happier ; 
and the bumble farmer would feel so Be had he our bitter experience. Here in our 
mountain solitude have we studied Milton—here have we ranged the armies of Para- 
dise and powtition, and viewed the | war for eternal life. Here have we almost wor- 
shipped Lucifer for his daring and ambition, You know, saintly reader, youth is am- 
bitious and daring, and it was less our fault than Milton’s. We loved Eve then—rash 
youth—and if 7 ‘had offered, would have eaten as many apples as it is recorded gave 
Swilt the illness from which he never recovered. We don’t mean to say that he 
means would have effected the end any way the more particular, for in both instances, 
that of Switi’s basketful, and Adam’s single one, the eating was irre pai ‘able; but we 
a bu shel of pippins shoul ld never have m¢ a our passion for the first 


mean to say, 
‘¢ sin of our first parents ? is a standing theme for pe pular wail, but Dud- 


woman. The 
ley P erkins dout ts very much, if our last parents were in Eden, that any serious altera- 
tion would have to be made in the book of Genesis. 

Here, in this valley home « {the turning pol nt of our life, have we lived in the glorious 
air-castles of imagination—in fabrics Miltonic, Dantesque, Byronic, tiil it became almost 
a transition to some purgatorial world, when we had to enter into the strifes, tarmoil 
and unhealthy prose of what is terme sd civilized life. Cruel, heartless existence! And 
there was one, fair reader, who dweltf{in my erial palace-houses, who looked on the 
wild brocken through the eyes of a poetess, and gave a dreamy reality to the mansions 
we conjointly raised for the shelter of ourlove. Who worship ed nature with me till 
her heart was as simple and as grand as oa productions everare. Who, when she 
wished to view herself, looked at me, for I reflected her—and in her alone I saw myself. 
The same grass which bent not beneath hori feet in it erness to touch it us she trip- 
ped along, kissed mine, for that ] follo wed her as much as to whisper, ‘“‘ God speed.” 

And ] ¢ > rough breeze coming off the mountains was a messenger ¢ of 
lowe when he twined her raven tresses : <a my brown locks as J sheltered her from his 
kiss, or lifted her over some mimic cascade or ambitious bramble. se were the 
“ Panl and Virginia” days of our existence. How fair s she was, how graceful! Perkins 
dare not task his heart to describe her at this far date, when his head is gray unto 
whiteness, and his limbs unsteady. He has already thought too much on such a tender 
subject, and must take refuge in the world of words. Like most unfortunate men, that 


cates : _ ] ' merantl save s»t} ae Sal ¢¢ 
which harasses his feelings most he loves to dwell] upon. But mirth can divert, thoug! 












ways tho it t 











it cannot annihilate ; id Dudley Perkins, LL.D., has for his motto the Italian proverb :— 
““ A hundred years oft melancholy will not pay a farthing of debt.” Experientia docet. 
It isa good one. Under the head, “ The Old Lodge of Queen Elizabeth,” Howitt dis- 
courses thus:— 

ss. Old Lodge, we salute 


t 
>t) 


ime resort of 


“ Away! but whither? Tothe Old Lodge of Queen 
thee for thy ven rable antiquity; but we owe thee no res 
the boasted virgin queen! No! Werevere not the den of the assas 
no worship for the hand of the murderer, whether clad in royal, or in ragged apparel. 
Fok! The blood of a queen and of a consin is on the ] an ds of that wretched old 
woman! Let the interest ed courtier doif his hat, and { s mantle in the way of 

b 





in—we have 








that ancient hag, and Jezebel. We owe more re spec t to bat and mantle, and to ourown 
self, than thus to desecrate them! Foh! She thoucht Sir Amias Paulett a dainty fel- 


low, because he would not take off her captive cousiu privily at her cominand. She 


kept Sir Ralph Sadler as her royal oe ion of murder at Berwi = She mprisoned 





and ruined poor Sec retary Davison as her scapegoat, for the foul murder of her captive 
rival. Shall I lift my hand to do the royal tigress homage?’ The siondy stump of the 
printe r who dare . to print a pamphlet against her projected Spanish marriage rises up 
and warns me. et thee behind me, Satan; and al! those who have Pp vainted thee, as a 


noble mother in ferael.” 

‘Howitt’s Book” is a very pleasant one. He isa first-rate gossipper about th 
country. When I read afew pages of him, I almost catch the fragrance floating off 
| 1 } cS : , é 2 
the wild thyme and sweet meadow—and hear the little birds twittering and love- 


making about the corn. It makes me melancholy—for it brings back youth and joy, 


and [ never can reach those ea ‘ly days without passit 1g over a sty zian era—a cloomy, 
comlortless, solitary moor with nought to cheer, but every thing and every thought on 
and about it depressing and rayless. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


OPANAANAAAAMNYY 


ITALIAN OPERA, CASTLE GARDEN. 


Tne principal operas performed during the month have been, “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” ** Don Giovanni,” ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” ‘* La Favorita,’' and 
“Marino Faliero.” The last was never before performed in New-York. 
All must admit that it was a triumph—a finer opera has never been presented 
tothe American public. Marini, as the Doge, won for himself a great re puta- 
tion, making the part his own; Beneventano, as Jsraele, and Truffi-Benedetti, 
as Elena, maintain their popularity. We would allude more fully to this opera, 
did our space allow it; but, as it is, can only mention the duett and chorus at 
the conclusion of the second act, and the grand finale, as being the finest por- 
tions of “ Faliero.’’ Concerning “ Don Giovanni,” the musical critics are waging 
war: one side insists that Marini’s personation of Leporello has in it too much 
buffoonery, and the other side maintains a contrary opinion. We will not 
strive to settle their quarrel, but, for our own part, will say that the opera, 
Marini included, gave us great satisfaction. Max Maretzek deserves much 
credit for his untiring efforts, and we do not doubt but that he will be amply 
rewarded. 


BROADWAY THEATRE. 


The principal attraction during the month has been the grand spectacle 
“Azael, the Prodigal.” It is, we believe, a translation from the French, and, 
as its title indicates, is a version of the Prodigal Son. The scenery is very ele- 
gant, although marks of haste may easily be traced ; the ballet and groupings 
were quite picturesque. Its poetical merits are beyond what we usually find in 
spectacles. Miss Anderton, Mrs. Abbot, and Mr. Conway, support the princi- 
pal characters. 


NIBLO’'S GARDEN. 

During more than twenty years Niblo’s Garden has been one of the chief attractions 
of the city of New-York. Its performances have always been of a high character, 
and, for many years, the establishment, under the control of Mr. William Niblo, has 
held the first rank among the public amusements of the metropolis. The able manager 
has held a situation in the public esteem similar to that occupied physically by the 


; 


garden. Twenty years ago it was “out of town,” but a point of attraction; the 
dwellings of the citizens have gradually passed it, and spread upon the upper portion 
of the island, until the garden is “ down town,” buta greater point of attraction than 
ever. Soit has been with the performances; they have always presente d the highest 


amusement for the less fashionable classes, without ever losing the recognition of the 


’ 


L 
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highest fashién. Whether the Ravel family, or the Rossuets, or Burton’s admirable 
company, occupy the stage, the same brilliant and crewded assemblage graces the beau- 
tiful building erected upou the site of that destroyed by fire some yearssince. During 
the present summer the Ravel family and Burton's company of comedians play on alter- 
nate vights of each week. Gubriel Ravel, after many years retirement, has again ap- 
peared with more than his wonted eclat. On the front of the lot formerly occupied 
by the garden exclusively, Mr. Niblo has erected a block of buildings, which forms 
one of the chief architectural ornaments of the city. Its symmetry, beauty, and 


eneral appearance, has scarcely an equal in any other city of the Union. 
PI ’ 





BROUGHAM’S LYCEUM. 

As the city of New-York swells in numbers of residents, and experiences an annually 
increasing influx of strangers, not only the variety, but the style of amusements, re- 
quires multiplic&tion; and Mr. Brougham, with much euterprise, detected, not only 
the want, but the mode of meeting it. Single-handed, and backed by nothing but his 
energy and popularity, he purchased a site and built a theatre, which, from the start, 
was successful, and has been since gaining upon public esteem. The manager him- 
” 


self, a most successful “ playwright,” is indefatigable in the production of novelty, and 


has a happy manner of working up the foibles, follies and fallacies of the day into 


most amusing. satirical sketches, which please without fatiguing, and hit without 
wounding. Thisstyle of things seems to penetrate through the “ heavy business” of 
the latter ages, and reach the classic era, when existing men and manners were cor- 


rectly reflected by the mimic art. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Suaxsreanre’s Dramatic Works. With Introductory Remarks and Notes, Original 
and Selected. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
This magnificent edition has been increased beyond the compass of the origiual 
plan, by the addition of the Miscellaneous Works of the great poet. ‘To facilitate the 


‘'s thoueht it advisable to issue the 





completion of Shakspeare’s Works, the publishet 


ul three times as much as the ave- 





Poems in three large Parts—each one contai 
rage of the preceding numnbers. The present number, containing Nos. 39-40-41, with 
a beautiful portrait of Desdemona, forms the first of this series. 

The next number will contain a magnificent vignette title page, now engraving, 
from an original design by Billings. 

The third, and concluding part, will contain a splendid engraving of Mrs. Siddons 
as the tragic muse, from the celebrated painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

oad 

Tue Parturxoy: Containing Original Characteristic Papers. By living American 

Authors, Ilustrated by Darley, Billings, Wallen, Wade, Croome, Kirk, and others. 

New-York: Loomis, Griswold & Co. — 

Mr. Griswold has labored loug aud well in the cause of American literature, and 
has, in the general effect of his works, done much to consolidate and nationalize it. 


This uew work, now presented to the public, we doubt not will have an importan 


influence in the same direction, thereby rivalling, we hope, both in importance and 


c 
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The design is a magnificent one,- and the first 


duration, its Athenian prototype. 
Each living American author 


number, in its execution, well sustains the design. 
contributes a gem in his peculiar style. It is superbly printed, in quarto form, accom- 
pavied with illustrations in the best style of American art, and subscribed with the 


fac simile autographs of each author. The number of writers is large, and the engra- 


vings will reach, for the volume, 200 in number, of which 50 are full page size, iu tint. 
, with comprehensive index to authors, artists, and 





A splendid frontispiece, title-pa 

engravers, will accompany the 12th number, which will complete the volume. The 

price is $1 per number, or $9, in advance, for the volume. 
The first number opens appropriately, with an article, by Co per, entitled the 

‘Lake Gun,” illustrated with « quisite sketches of Seneca Lake—a poem by Mra. 





Sigourney follows ; two by Miss Gould; one by Augustine Duganne; closing with an- 
other by Wallace. 
Tue Girtwoon or SHakspeare’s Heroines. By Mary Cowden Glarke. Tale V. 
Meg aud Alice. George P. Putnam. 
This series of well-wrought storics has reached its fifth number, under growing 
popularity. 

— 


A Scuoot Dictionary of the Latin Language. By Dr. J. H. Kaltschmidt. Blan. 
chard & Lea. 


This volume forms the 2d, or English-Latin part, of the Dictionary, of which the 


Ist part has alre idy obtained a wide-spread re putation 


['reNTON Fars, Picturesque and Descriptive. Edited by N. Parker Willis. Embra- 
Original Essays of John Sherman, the First Resident. With Illustrations 


cing the 


George P. Putnam. 


This little work, having the marks of Mr. Willis’ editorship, is elegantly printed 
and illustrated with nine engravings. It is ds scriptive of one of the most love ly spots 
of Western New-York. 

— 
Para; or Scenes and Adventures on the Banks of the Amazon. By John Esaias 

Warren. G. P. Putnam. f 

This work, written ir a very lively and anecdotical style, has great attractions. It de- 
scribes a country, almost a fairy lund, and a people of whom but little is known, com- 


paratively, but which will yet play a very important part in the world’s history. The 


1 ] ‘a 7 + r “) 
s which, although before described, 


sportive manner of the writer lends a charm to scet 
derive a new interest irom the attractive garb in which they are now c 


i 


Tue American Cotton Spinner, and Manager’s and Carder’s Guide: A Practical 
Treatise on Cotton Spinning, giving the dimensions and d of Machinery, draught 
and twist calculations, etc., wiih Notices of Recent Improvements, &c. &c. Com- 
te Robert H. Baird. A. Hart, late Carey & Hart, 


piled from the Papers of the la 
i 


A practical treatise on cotton spinning, requiring only its announcement in a country 


‘1 j ++ . , . ‘Tt’ ] : 
like this, to make i eagerly sought for. That we are the sole resource, from which 


, . . 


the spinners of the world look for supplies of the raw material, is known; that we 


sole source of supply for cotton cloth, is cartain; and it is by 


shull soon become tbe 


means of such information, as is contained in this little cheap volume, that the public 


become interested and instructed in that important branch of industry. 
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Cates Fiexp. A Tale of the Puritans. By the author of ‘ Markland,” &c. Harper 
Brothers. 


This little story, of the times of Cromwell, is of much interest, notwithstanding that 
it travels over an oft-beaten path, 


ee 


Fresn GieaninG; or a New Sheaf from the Old Fields of Continental Europe. By 
Ike Marvel. Charles Scribner. 


The high reputation which “ Ike Marvel” has acquired since the publication of the 


first edition of these sketches, has made a new edition desirable. The “ Lorgnette”’ 


and the *‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,” the latter more particularly, have won their way to 








the public admiration, and, in many cases, awaken¢ dan enthusiasm beyond that which 
most new books inspire, and thereby produced a demand for more of the author’s pro- 
ductions. The new edition is beautifully printed, uniform with the other works of 


Marvel, published by Scribner. 





——= 
Tue Movtpver’s AND Founper’s Pocket Gutpe; A Treatise on Moulding and Found- 
ing in Green Sand, Dry Sand, &c. &c. By Fred. Overman, Mining Engineer. A, 


Hart, late Carey and Hart. 


It is always with pleasure that we hail these little practical works, on the different 
branches of the great business of life. Anything that diffuses useful and practical in- 
formation among the people at large, is a benefaction to society, and these works of 


Mr. Overman are peculiarly of this class. 


$a 


Mopern Hisrory, from the coming of Christ and the change of the Roman Republic 
into an Empire, to the year of our Lord 1850. By Peter Fredet, D. D., Professor 
of History in St. Mary’s Cc llege, Baltimore. John Murphy & Co., Baltimore. 

The great learning and ability of Dr. Fredet are conspicuousiy manifest in this work, 

which contains a very conci i 

during eighteen centuries 


1! 
Call 





y, and with every facility 
easy reference. Ithas also the merit of takingacatholic view of historical events, and 


in so far frees the narrative from that singularly malignant prejudice which pervades 





English Protestant histories, and which are the result of the pol al strife of the 17th cen- 
tury. The decree, in which the animosities against Catholics, growing out of the miscon- 


duct of James II., has been prolonged in the New-Eugland States, is scarcely credible 


Although Catholicism has never existed there, it is only within a few years that the 
parade of an effigy, with hoofs and horns. and called the Pope, has been discontinued. 
It was one of the many modes adopted by politicians, to prejudice the masses, that 


was continued long after the import had been forgott 





yn. It is now time that history, 
at least, should be purged from the misrepresentations of both sects; but Gibbons are 


not found in every uge. 


—— 


Memoirs oF Wittiam Worvsworts, Poet Laureate, D.C. L. By Christopher Words- 
worth, D. D., Canon of Westminster. In Two Volumes, Edited by Henry Reed. 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields, Boston. 


7 1 


The poetry of Wordsworth has found many zealous admirers on this side of the At- 
lantic, and the Memoirs now published by Messrs. Ticknor, Reed & Fields, and so ably 
edited by Professor Reed, will be to them a welcome publication. The clear-headed 


I) 


and earnest manner in which, like a true-hearted metaphysician, Wordsworth was 


wont to present the true, won for him on this side of the Atlantic, a better apprecia- 
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tion, than if he had been endowed with more of the fire of passion. The faculty of 
love seemed to be that which he most liked to exercise. The present Memoirs de- 
velop more fully those circuinstances of the povt’s life, which he so fully brought into 


review in the Prelude, and are replete with interest. 
——— 


Prometnevs Bounp, and other Poems: including Sonnets from the Portuguese, Casa 
Guidi Windows, etc. By Elizabeth Barret Browning. New-York: C. 8, Francis 
& Uo., 252 Broadway. 

We echo but the general sentiment, in saying that Mrs. Browning is the most accom- 


plished poetical writer of the present day among lady authors. There is in her 


poetry freshness and vigor, breadth of intellect, and purity of expression ;-—a com- 
bination seldom met with in modern poems. ‘Casa Guidi Windows” is the pritcipal 
poem in the preseut volume; it is a narrative of late revolutionary movements in 


af 


Florence, as observed from Casa Guidi Windows, interspersed with reflections sugges 
It contains many passages of great beauty, and is, perliaps, the 


ed by passing events. 
The sonnets from 


finest, as well as the latest productiun, of Mrs. Browning’s pen. 
the Portuguese are new to us; we were most pleased with the fifth and sixth, though, 


indeed, the poorest of the entire number is far abcve the genera!ly so-called sonnets. 


The volume is issued in the usually neat and elegant style of Messrs. Fraucis & Co.'s 
publications. 
i — 


By Alexander Von 


Cosmos: A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
Harper 


S$: 
Hamboldt. Translated from the German. By E. C. Otté. Vol. IIL. 
Brothers. 

The third volume of this great work of Humboldt has made its appearance, from the 
press of Messrs. Harpers, well translated, aud printed in the usual admirable style of 


that house. Such a work, from such a mau, requires but announcement. 


$a 


Ren.; or tue Syow Birp. A Tale of Real Life. By Caroline Lee Hentz, author of 
Linda, &c. A. Hart, late Carey & Hart, Puiladelphia. 


A well printed and interesting story, which well sustains the reputation of the aa 


thoress. 


a 
Le Courter ves Erats-Uxts—[The United States Courier.] Office 73 Franklin- 
street, vear Broadway, New-York. 
This French newspaper is now issued daily. Terms of the daily, $3 00. The Cour- 
rier des Etats-Unis gives now. in full, the Trial of H. de Boca:rme and Wife, which is 
going on in Belgium, and creating an extraordinary sensation throughout Europe. 


~ 
A few copies of the numbers containing the report can be had at the office: four 


cents a number, 

The complete report will also appear in the weekly edition of the Courrier des 
Etats-Unis, the first namber of which will be issued Saturday, 28th this month. 
Siugle copies, six cents. A liberal discount to 


Terms of the weekly, $3 00 a year. 
Clubs, Agents and Publishers. 








